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386 Star-Rise—Night-Song. 


STAR-RISE. 


When the first star shines forth, the 
lark, 
The singing star of Day, 
Drops from the heaven. She fears the 
dark 
In that wide trackless way. 


So in the heart, when Love awakes, 
The joy that used to sing 
Falls silent. All the spirit quakes 
At the strange shining thing. 
F. W. Bourdillon. 


The Spectator. 





THE PHILOSOPHER 


When I came back to Ireland from a 
foreign shore, 

The stress of money-getting had made 
me sick and sore. 

Och, foolishness of people, when no 
man needs to have, 

And be he lord or peasant, but at last 
a grave. 


Their land was thick with churches: 
aye, many spires on spires. 

The people, looking sorry, in cities and 
in shires, 

Were reading of their Bibles: one text 
they missed be sure: 

“The poor are always with you!” Ah, 
God help the poor! 


They haven’t too much honor over 
there I find. 

The country where no money is is bet- 
ter to my mind. 

They don’t be dramin’ money and a 
man has got the time 

To look at seas and mountains and to 
turn a rhyme. 


They're neighborly in Ireland and if 
they've little store 

They’d share it with a neighbor and 
there’s still the open door. 

For him that turns away the poor may 
turn away unfed 

The very Son of God Himself, as He 
begs for bread. 


They aren’t making money of the 
water and the land. 





Please God they’ll learn no stinting 
but keep the open hand. 

And what they lose they’re saving and 
what they give they hold. 

Ah, God help the foolish people with 
the yellow gold! 


There’s never any hurry here: there’s 
always time to say 

“God save you kindly!”* as they go: 
and pass the time of day, 

To smoke a pipe beside the fire or may- 
be in the sun, 

And be holding kind discourses of the 
friends that’s gone. 


The sun upon your shoulders ’1l warm 
you through and through. 

And souls are more than bodies in the 
place we're travellin’ to. 

Och, take a sate, my travelled man, 
the sunny side the ditch, 

And be lavin’ money-makin’ to the 
foolish rich! 

The Eye-Witness. Katharine Tynan. 





NIGHT-SONG 


Ah! see how tenderly arise 

The stars in the faint fragile skies! 

And the full moon 

Will call forth soon 

Moths which deep in the wood’s 
shadow lie 

And are but dreams flying forth visibly! 


Where goest thou? 

I follow. 

Where goest thou, on what dream 
quest 

Under the sweep of the rowan bough 

Into the hidden hollow? 

A secret way thou knowest— 

I feel the toss 

Of the leaves across 

My face, and my feet are deep in 
moss! 


And I know not whither 
Thou leadest me, 
To moors of heather 
Or away to the sea! 
Yet I come, I come 
Through wood-ways deep, 
To build our home 
In the heart of sleep! 
The Nation. Margaret Sackville. 
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The Opportunity of the Unionists. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNIONISTS. 


The air of Fleet Street is thick with 
rumors of a near election. But then it 
is always so at this season of the year. 
An impending dissolution and quarrels 
in the Cabinet divide the favor of Fleet 
Street in September with the sea- 
serpent and the failure of marriage. 
Is there anything in these rumors of 
an appeal to the country? Not more 
than four or five men, and perhaps two 
women, can possibly know the truth of 
it. It is therefore open to everybody 
to amuse himself by drawing infer- 
ences from known facts and by argu- 
ing about probabilities. Why should 
there be a dissolution, and who stands 
to gain by it except the Opposition? I 
cannot see which section of the Min- 
isterialist Coalition has anything to 
gain by a dissolution, while each 
stands to lose by it. The Labor 
party can hardly hope to increase 
their number; while they may lose 
seats. To the Irish Nationalists a 
general election might result in dash- 
ing the cup from their lips; while 
even if the Government win, they 
will be in no better position than 
they are now. As for the dissatisfied 
Liberals they are a familiar bogey, 
and nothing more. It may be true 
that there is a serious divergence of 
opinion in the Cabinet on the subject 
of what is known as the single land 
tax. There are only four or five men 
in every Cabinet who matter; and 
Mr. Lloyd George may be taken to 
stand for the extreme men. The 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Morley would generally be 
taken as the moderate section, though 
really one has so often expected these 
statesmen to moderate the transports 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and one has so often been disap- 
pointed, that it sometimes looks as if 
there were no moderate men in the 


Cabinet. Sir Rufus Isaacs, who has 
become a personal friend of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is an un- 
known quantity; he has connections 
with the City, which ought to make 
him prudent; but in politics his per- 
sonal equation is unknown. The most 
interesting problem at the moment is 
Mr. Winston Churchill: on whose 
side is he? His fraternal relations 
with Mr. Lloyd George would seem 
to be chilled; and he is perhaps not 
insensible to the applause of his 
former allies and present social asso- 
ciates. Everything turns on the char- 
acter of the Prime Minister. We all 
know Mr. Asquith’s weakness. He 
and his relatives and his set are per- 
haps a little too much inclined to 
cling to things as they are—naturally 
enough, for the ramifying influence of 
the group is wonderful. But Mr. As- 
quith’s strength is not so well known. 
A man of first-rate mental calibre can- 
not in the long run, struggle he never 
so bravely, escape from his own rea- 
son. He may put it by; he may pusb 
it off; he may deny it; but in the end 
it will not be gainsaid: it will come 
back on him, and it will master him. 
There must come a time when Mr. As- 
quith will break with the Socialist 
crudities of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Whether that time has arrived, or 
when it will arrive, to-morrow, next 
year, or five years hence, can be 
known to a very few individuals, if 
to any. If there is really a division 
in the Cabinet too deep to be accom- 
modated, there will almost certainly 
be a general election in a few months. 
If there is no such division, or if it 
should be accommodated, the election 
will take place in 1915. Two years 
pass quickly; and whether rumor is 
lying or not, there can be no doubt 
that the Unionist party have an op- 
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portunity of gaining power such as 
has not opened before them since the 
dark year of 1906. 

Except old age pensions, not one 
of the policies of the Radical Govern- 
ment can really be popular. The great 
Budget of 1909 has simply been a cruel 
disappointment. The increased taxes 
on drink and the houses where drink 
is sold are there, certainly; but un- 
fortunately the landlords have not bled 
as freely as was expected; so slug- 
gishly, indeed, that fresh incisions are 
threatened. It is still too soon to say 
whether the Insurance Act is a success, 
because the Commissioners and their 
myrmidons have not begun to use the 
thumbscrews. It is clear that the Act 
is and will be popular with the aris- 
tocracy of labor, the well-paid and well- 
employed artisans, who nearly all be- 
long to societies. It is equally clear 
that the Act is unpopular with the 
great majority of domestic servants, 
but as they have (with few exceptions) 
no votes, that does not matter; any 
more than the objections of the mas- 
ters, mistresses, and employers, who 
are, electorally speaking, negligible 
quantities. But what does matter, and 
is at present quite unknown, is the 
view that may be taken of compulsory 
insurance by the vast, grimy, floating 
mass of unskilled and casual laborers, 
who are as yet untouched by the atten- 
tions of the government offical. If th’s 
class evade or resist the Act, the doom 
of the Government is sealed. But as 
assertions about the views of this class 
are equally futile on both sides of the 
question, let us put it no higher than 
that the Insurance Act must have 
created a good many enemies. 
As for the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, the most sanguine Ministeri- 
alist will hardly assert that it excites 
any enthusiasm outside the select cir- 
cles of Welsh dissent. The majority of 
the working classes are, I fear, indif- 
ferent on the subject of Church estab- 
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lishments, but there are some Liberal 
Churchmen. On no first-rate topic of 
politics has public opinion undergone 
a more striking modification than on 
Home Rule. For the last twelve years 
the politics of Ireland have grown 
humdrum, partly owing to the opera- 
tion of the land-purchase Acts, and 
partly to the disappearance of interest- 
ing actors, like Gladstone, Parnell, 
and Randolph Churchill. Home Rule, 
therefore, is no longer the exciting af- 
fair that it was between 1885 and 1895. 
Besides the toning-down of the public 
mind, the working classes are at pres- 
ent almost wholly absorbed in the 
hours and wages of labor, in the price 
of provisions, and in the rents of their 
dwellings. Making every allowance for 
this deduction of public interest, the 
Home Rule Bill must have caused 
searchings of heart in many Liberals, 
and cannot possibly have gained any 
adherents to the Government. Speak- 
ing of Gladstone’s 1869 Government, 
the late Lord Goschen said, in one of 
his happiest phrases, ““‘we have spent 
our majority like gentlemen.” I can- 
not say that the present Government 
have spent their majority like gentle- 
men, but they have spent it. If we 
merely add the general dislike aroused 
by all bustling, vigorous persons to the 
particular losses that must have ac- 
crued by the failure of the great Bud- 
get, the annoyance of the Insurance 
Act, the possible dangers of Home 
Rule, the _ religious susceptibilities 
aroused by the disestablishment, the 
sum total is considerable. And if we 
throw in the vague but very real alarm 
felt by the monied class as to the finan- 
cial future, and reflect that the trans- 
ference of some thirty or forty thou- 
sand votes means a change of Govern- 
ment, surely it will be admitted that if 
the Unionist leaders miss this oppor- 
tunity, their failure will bury them- 
selves and their party in irredeemable 
disaster. 
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Emphatically, the next election will 
not be won for the Unionists by the 
advocacy of extreme partisan policies. 
What the country wants is a political 
“rest-cure,” and no one would choose 
the Tower of Babel for that purpose. 
The obvious game of the Unionist 
leaders is to draw in the moderate—if 
you like—the timid men of all parties. 
For this purpose the porro unum neces- 
sarium is the assurance that if moder- 
ate men put the present Government 
out, they will get the peace they want, 
and not merely exchange one bundle of 
revolutionary policies for another. 
Moderate men must be satisfied before 
they vote Unionist that the commercial 
system of the country is not going to 
be upset by a recurrence to the fiscal 
ideas of the Waterloo days; that the 
nation is not going to lie prone at the 
mercy of Syndicalists and Labor agita- 
tors; that there are going to be no wild 
schemes for housing everybody with 
less than £160 a year at non-commercial 
rents; that there is to be no nonsense 
about a universal minimum wage, or 
the abolition of the poor law, or any of 
the other fantastical schemes of the 
Tory Socialists; that, in short, the new 
Government will legislate as little as 
possible, and govern as much as possi- 
ble. The impression which the Union- 
ist leaders make at present upon my 
mind is that they are allowing them- 
selves to be dragged by the Orange- 
men on the one hand, and the Tariff 
Reformers on the other, into violent 
courses and extreme policies, of which 
they only half approve, or possibly dis- 
approve. It is supremely important 
that before another general election 
this impression (which from reading 
and conversation I know to be fairly 
prevalent) should be corrected. The 
Unionist leaders should address them- 
selves to the task of convincing, not 
vehement partisans, who are either 
for or against them already, but the 
fluent opinion of the nation, that they 
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have clear and definite ideas, and the 
courage to express and act upon them. 

The most urgent and menacing prob- 
lems that face Conservative statesmen 
to-day are how to protect those work- 
ing men who are not Socialists or Radi- 
cals from the tyranny of the trade 
union officials: and how to protect so- 
ciety from that form of civil war which 
is called a strike. The tone and the 
terms of the demands on the public 
purse put forward at the Trade Union 
Congress show how the cowardly and 
venal complaisance of both the great 
parties in the House of Commons has 
encouraged the Labor-Socialists to ad- 
vance. The most important fact in the 
politics of to-day is the alliance that 
has at last been struck between the 
practical trade unionists and the theo- 
retical Socialists. The leaders of Labor 
in Parliament conimand votes, but are 
destitute of ideas. The anarchic So- 
cialists are full of ideas, but destitute 
of votes. The understanding between 
the two groups, if it should last, might 
well prove irresistible; and unless de- 
feated by the common sense and cour- 
age of the community, will throw us in 
ten or fifteen years under the feet of 
a Labor-Socialist Government, which 
would destroy the social fabric and 
the national credit. The only way to 
prevent so terrible a result is to restore 
freedom to the large minority of work- 
ing men who are not anarchic Social- 
ists, and who desire, but are afraid to 
claim, protection from the tyranny of 
the tratie-union officials. Already the 
attempt is being made by these gentry 
to prevent working men from insuring 
in societies other than trade unions. 
The Liberal party cannot, or will not, 
or dare not, protect workmen from the 


‘trade unionists: events have thrown the 


burden, or rather the opportunity, into 
the lap of the Unionist party. Will its 
leaders state definitely that, if returned 
to office, they will pass some such Act 
as Lord Robert Cecil’s Trades Union 
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Bill, and amend the infamous Act of 
1906 in relation to “peaceful picketing” 
and the immunity of trades unions 
from the legal consequences of their 
conduct? If we have not the wit and 
courage to protect the peaceful, non- 
political, anti-Socialist workman from a 
system of tyranny as cruel and as pene- 
trative as ever flourished in the rankest 
soil of absolutism, then indeed “the 
game of law and order is up.” 

On the subject of Ireland a little 
more definiteness in the speeches of 
Conservative statesmen is desirable. 
Both parties in Ireland are naturally 
in a state of great excitement; it is the 
duty of British statesmen not to act as 
furious partisans, but to listen to both 
sides and to take the course which they 
think best for the stability of the Em- 
pire. Two questions have often been 
put to the Unionist leaders, which I do 
not think they have answered clearly. 
In the event of another general election 
being won by the Liberals, before the 
Home Rule Bill has become law, will 
they acquiesce in Home Rule as inevi- 
table? Are they prepared to consider 
any scheme for the separate treatment 
of Ulster? To both these questions the 
Ulster leaders answer roundly, “No;” 
as they are right to do. But what do 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne 
say? I am opposed to Home Rule, be- 
cause I do not think the British Gov- 
ernment is morally justified in selling 
the allegiance of Ulster for Nationalist 
votes in the House of Commons, and 
because I believe that Ireland would be 
badly governed by a Nationalist major- 
ity. But provinces have been sold or 
partitioned before now, and provinces 
have been misgoverned before now, 
without ruining, or even seriously hurt- 


ing, the guilty Sovereign. Owing to the 


violence of factions in this country the 
importance of the Home Rule question 
has been exaggerated. It is not, for 
instance, so important, not so vital to 
the very existence of the Empire, as 
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the struggle between Society and So- 
cialism. [I fail to see that the position 
of an Ulster Protestant under a Na- 
tionalist Government would be a whit 
worse than is that of an English Con- 
servative under a Radical Government. 
The Ulsterman would be uncomfortable 
under the rule of Messrs. Redmond and 
Dillon; but so am I very uncomfort- 
able under the rule of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Granted that the Nationalist 
Government would be corrupt, extrav- 
agant, and incompetent. But then the 
present Government of Great Britain 
is, in my eyes, corrupt, extravagant, 
and incompetent. Anything like re- 
ligious persecution, or even oppression, 
is, of course, out of the question, a 
child’s nightmare; even in bigoted 
Spain it is impossible to-day. But the 
Nationalist Government would be ex- 
asperating, and pursue a policy of 
pin-pricks against the Protestants? 
Granted again. But do not Mr. Lloyd 
George and his army of officials pursue 
a policy of pin-pricks against every 
man who has goods laid up and a de- 
cent coat to his back? The super tax, 
and land taxes, and insurance tax, are 
pin-pricks of incontestable depth. 

Talk of exasperation! The Pope and 
all his cardinals are not more exaspera- 
ting to the Ulster Presbyterian than 
are the myrmidons of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when they pay me a 
domiciliary visit to know whether I 
have stamped my servants’ cards, or 
when they send me a letter demanding 
a detailed account of my most intimate 
financial affairs. Unless the Insurance 
Act works a reaction, there is a possi- 
bility of a Radical Government for an- 
other five years, and after that a Social- 
ist-Labor Government. In what re- 
spect, therefore, is the outlook of an 
English Conservative more cheerful 
than that of Sir Edward Carson, or 
Captain Craig? Or let us take an 
illustration from Canada, which is quite 
as important as Ireland. In the prov- 
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ince of Quebec are many Protestants, 
English, Scotch, and Irish, But the 
majority are French Catholics, more 
bigoted than their Irish co-religionists, 
and they possess the Government. Nor 
do the French Catholics take much 
trouble to conceal their indifference to 
the British connection. I happened to 
be in Quebec about seven years ago 
on Dominion Day. I noticed that some 
of the shops were shut and had hoisted 
the Union Jack, while others (the ma- 
jority it seemed) were open and dis- 
played no flag. It was explained to 
me that the open and flagless shops be- 
longed to French Canadians, who did 
not recognize Dominion Day. Yet de- 
spite of a majority, alien in blood, in 
religion, and in language, Quebec flour- 
ishes; the Protestants rub along some- 
how; and though there may be social 
iil-will and insults to England such as 
I have recorded above, anything like 
oppression there is not. There is an- 
other reason why I am not disposed to 
take the Irish question so seriously as 


most people; and that is, I do not be- 
lieve that Home Rule could live for a 
year and a day if the Loyalists in 
Ulster were really and unitedly deter- 


mined that it should not live. I am 
not now thinking of fighting with guns, 
or even of riots, but of the simple 
physical impossibility of forcing any 
really large number of men to obey a 
Government against their will. The 
question is entirely one of numbers. 
You may enforce process of law against 
ten, or possibly twenty thousand men; 
you cannot in modern times enforce it 
against a hundred thousand. We have 
had a good deal of loose talk about 
the number of those Ulstermen who, 
like Hampden, are willing to “take up 
arms for Cote and conduct and his four 
nobles of Danegelt.” Sometimes it is 
put at a round million. Whitaker tells 
me that there are 4,381,951 souls in 
Ireland, of whom 2,186,804 are males 
and 2,195,147 are females. Of the 
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males one-third must be under twenty- 
one, and, to judge by the old age pen- 
sions, a considerable number are over 
seventy and without goods in this 
world. Let us, however, assume that 
there are 1,200,000 adult and self- 
supporting males in Ireland. Ulster 
comprises, according to common infor- 
mation, one-third of Ireland, and, to 
judge by its parliamentary representa- 
tion, about a half of that third are 
Nationalists, leaving as Loyalists some 
200,000 men. 

If half of that number refused to 
pay rates and taxes, what could the 
Nationalist Government do? I say 
“rates” advisedly, because the number 
of income taxpayers in Ireland is insig- 
nificant, and the greater part of the 
taxes are levied by the Customs and 
Excise authorities. A certain number 
of the better class of citizens would be 
levied upon, made bankrupt, and finally 
imprisoned for disobeying the order of 
the Court. There might be executions 
at Baron’s Court, at Mount Stewart, at 
Lismore Castle, in Merrion Square. 
But a Government, or its local authori- 
ties, cannot distrain upon a hundred 
thousand households, or make them 
bankrupt, still less imprison them— 
they cannot do it on fifty thousand 
households. There is no necessity for 
the Loyalists to take up arms. The 
strike is the modern weapon of war, 
and if only a sufficient number of citi- 
zens are steadfast enough to endure the 
first onslaught of the bailiffs, the Na- 
tionalist Executive would be soon re- 
duced to make terms. Modern Govern- 
ments have no means of coping with a 
universal strike against taxes, if un- 
accompanied by violence or disorder. 
It is entirely a question of numbers; 
twenty thousand resisters would be 
beaten, but a hundred thousand would 
win. It would be no part of the func- 
tion of the British Government to help 
the Irish Government to collect its 
domestic taxes, or to enforce order. 
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We shall have armed the Irish Execu- 
tive with the ordinary powers of mod- 
ern governments: let it use them— 
if it can. It is, of course, possible, per- 
haps probable, that the Irish Execu- 
tive might then resort to violent and 
extraordinary measures for enforcing 
its laws, which would lead to civil war. 
But that could not happen for some 
time, and the Imperial Government 
might then interfere. But let us have 
no more mock indignation from the 
Radical Press and politicians about re- 
sistance or incitements to resistance of 
the law. Resistance is justified by suc- 
cess, and success depends upon num- 
bers and courage. The same argument 
applies to the Insurance Act. If a third 
of the adult males and females in the 
United Kingdom, i.e., 10,000,000 persons, 
refused to pay their contributions, or 
even a sixth, the Act could not be en- 
forced, and would have to be repealed 
or amended. But let us suppose that 
the Irish Government proceeded to 
terininate a strike against rates and 
taxes by armed force. The Imperial 
Government would then plainly be 
obliged to interfere; but with what 
object? Clearly, to obtain separate 
treatment for Ulster. Have the 
leaders of the Unionist party seriously 
considered the separate treatment of 
Ulster? If they have, what are their 
views? What is to be said against 
the establishment of a provincial legis- 
lature in Ulster? The population of 
Ulster is about 1,400,000. There are 
nine provinces in the Dominion of 
Canada to a_ total population of 
7,000,000. Each province has its own 
legislature and a separate judiciary, 
and there are only two provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, that have a larger 
population than Ulster, Ontario hav- 
ing 2,519,000 and Quebec about 2,000,- 
000. But, indeed the solemn league 
and covenant of Ulster amounts to 
nothing more or less than a demand 
for a separate legislature and a sepa- 
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rate judiciary. Have British Conser- 
vative statesmen no clear and definite 
encouragement to give to this demand, 
which is, to be sure, the only sound 
solution of the Irish question? To 
decentralization of government we 
must come in Great Britain, whether 
we like it or no. The causes of the 
breakdown, of the admitted failure of 
representative government by the 
House of Commons, are that every- 
body wants to talk, and everybody 
wants to legislate. The only cure for 
this defect, common to all democracies, 
is provincial parliaments. I say noth- 
ing of the twenty-five provincial parlia- 
ments of the German Empire, or the 
forty-eight provincial legislatures of 
the United States, because analogies 
from other countries are apt to be 
misleading. Canada and Australia 
are good enough for the case of de- 
centralization. 

But of all the subjects on which clear 
thinking and plain speaking would 
be politic on the part of the Unionist 
leaders, Tariff Reform is the most 
clamant. The present plan seems to 
be to allow candidates to say much or 
little about Tariff Reform, according to 
the taste of the constituency, while the 
leaders wrap themselves in impene- 
trable reserve. My idea, no doubt old- 
fashioned, is that a horse should either 
be run for all he is worth or scratched. 
To run a horse with secret instructions 
to pull him is damaging to the reputa- 
tion of a stable, as it is nearly always 
discernible. When Gladstone’s first 
Home Rule Bill was rejected in 1886, 
the octogenarian statesman at once set 
to work to convert the country to his 
view. For six years the Opposition 
leader talked Ireland and nothing but 
Ireland, in season and out of season. 
He analyzed every detail of his own 
and rival schemes of Home Rule: he 
answered real and imaginary objectors; 
every point was pressed to the point of 
fatigue. The Grand Old Man became a 
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bore; but he carried the election of 
1892, and passed his second Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons. 
If Mr. Bonar Law wishes to convert 
the majority of working-class voters to 
Tariff Reform, he must talk about it. 
If he wishes to put it by until the Irish 
question is settled, the sooner he says 
so the better. For let there be no delu- 
sion in high quarters on this point. 
There is a very real and widespread 
desire on the part of a great many 
business and professional men and a 
great many artisans to know the inten- 
tions of the Unionist leaders about 
Tariff Reform. The parasites of the 
Press and the sycophants of the caucus 
will assure the leaders that it is only 
a few frondeurs and disappointed mis- 
chief-makers who want to know. In- 
deed it is not so, as the correspondence 
proves that for weeks has been running 
through the Daily Graphic and the Swua- 
day Times, two Unionist organs 
which admit the discussion of both 
sides of this question. The Times and 
the Morning Post only publish letters 
and articles in favor of Tariff Re- 
form, like the judge who said that both 
sides of a case confused him. Do the 
leaders and the whips and the editors 
really imagine that in a country like 
England, where discussion is second 
nature, the outward and seeming con- 
formity produced by something like in- 
tellectual persecution is of the least 
value in deciding a national contro- 
versy? It is not only valueless but 
harmful, as it disgusts all rational and 
fair-minded men. Merchants and man- 
ufacturers in Bradford, Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow do really want to 
know what meaning is to be attached 
to the words “tariff reform.” 

Nobody wants Mr. Bonar Law to pro- 
duce a tariff; but everybody wants to 
know the principles on which the new 
commercial system is to be based. For 
instance, is the tariff on foreign manu- 
factures to be imposed for revenue, or 
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protection, or retaliation? And, by con- 
sequence, is it to be high or low, uni- 
form or discriminating? Revenue and 
protection are not only not coincident, 
but they are mutually exclusive objects: 
for if the duty is high enough to ex- 
clude the foreign product, there is no 
revenue, and if it is low enough to admit 
it, there is no protection; and conse- 
quently no increase of employment and 
raising of wages. With a certain sec- 
tion of the Tariff Reformers Colonial 
or Imperial preference is the one thing 
that can save the Empire. But how is 
it to be put in operation? The Colonies 
buy our manufactures with their food 
products, and though we have heard a 
great deal about their patriotism in 
giving us a slightly lower tariff than 
other nations, it was obviously a mat- 
ter of business. No country in the 
world buys as much food as Great Brit- 
ain; and the Colonial statesmen were 
quite sharp enough to see that the 
more of our manufactures they bought 
the more of their food we must buy. 
The Colonies do not want to buy more 
manufactures than they can help, but 
they do want to sell their food pro- 
ducts; and as England is the best mar- 
ket for food, it was inevitable that, 
sentiment apart, England should get 
the best tariff. To ask Great Britain out 
of gratitude for what was really a mat- 
ter of necessity to give the Colonies a 
preference by levying import duties on 
the foodstuffs of all other nations is 
childish, and shows a fundamental mis- 
conception of the principles of interna- 
tional trade. And yet in what other 
way can we give the Colonies a prefer- 
ential tariff except by levying duties on 
corn, meat and dairy produce? These 
duties must raise the price of foodstuffs 
or they will be no use to the Colonial 
producer. It is some years since Mr. 
Bonar Law has spoken in any detail 
about Tariff Reform. But at New- 
castle, in 1907, he told his audience 
that a preferential tariff on foodstuffs 
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in favor of the Colonies would so 
“stimulate production” that “the ef- 
fect of such a preferential arrangement 
would be rather to increase than dimin- 
ish the supply, and therefore rather to 
lower than to increase the price” (p. 48, 
Speeches on the Fiscal Question). Then 
the last state of the Colonial farmer 
will be worse than the first. ‘Thank 
you for nothing” the Colonial producer 
will say, “if a preferential tariff is go- 
ing to lower the price of my foodstuffs, 
I would rather go on as [ am.” If, on 
the other hand, the preferential tariff 
raised the price of foodstuffs, how 
would the Unionist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer face the music at home? 
Speaking later in the same year at 
the Hotel Cecil in London, Mr. Law 
gave two very good reasons why Tariff 
Reform should not be pressed at the 
present hour. “I have always rea- 
lized,” said the Unionist leader (p. 73), 
“that two conditions must exist before 
we can succeed. The first of these con- 
ditions is a period of bad trade... 
The second condition necessary for suc- 
cess (p. 75) is that the party indentified 
with this movement should, from the 
leader downwards, be wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically in favor of it.” As 
both these conditions necessary for suc- 
cess are unfulfilled to-day, as trade is 
notoriously good, and as the party is 
not wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
in favor of it, but is notoriously divided 
about it, why not defer it? The latest 
pronouncement from a leader of the 
Unionist party is an article in the July 
number of The Fornightly Review on 
Tariff Reform by Mr. F. E. Smith. I 
must be forgiven for saying that in ten 
pages I can only discover two definite 
statements about tariff policy. There 
are nine pages devoted to statements 
about emigration, unemployment, high 
prices, the desire of the Colonies for 
preference, which may be reasons, not 
wholly new, for adopting Tariff Re- 
form, but which do not give us any idea 
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how it is to be put in operation. But 
on p. 212 there is this assertion: “New 
sources of revenue for financing further 
and even larger measures of social re- 
form would be at once opened up.’ 
This must mean a tariff of low uniform 
duties, which will not exclude the duti- 
able articles, and will not therefore 
diminish unemployment or raise wages. 
Lower down on the same page are 
these words: “these attempts and 
promises to legislate for agriculture are 
at best the merest tinkering with a 
great question. There must be a tariff 
designed to help agriculture just as 
much as manufacturing industry.” 
The only tariff that can help agricul- 
ture is one which will raise the prices 
of agricultural produce. Is it possible 
that Mr. F. E. Smith realizes the mean- 
ing of this? Has he ever seen the 
agricu'tural tariffs of France and Ger- 
many, tariffs which may suit countries 
where half the population are employed 
in agriculture, but which in a country 
where the large majority of wage- 
earners are employed in manufactures, 
would raise a revolution, of the physi- 
eal-force and red-fool-fury type, in six 
weeks? Mr. Bonar Law would do well 
to set our minds at rest about a pro- 
position which doubtless means nothing 
more than that Mr. F. E. Smith is a 
very busy man, and writes and speaks 
a great deal on most days of the year. 

It is no use deceiving ourselves 
about the Midlothian election. Self- 
deception has been the bane of the 
Conservative party. The victory of 
Major Hope was not certainly a tri- 
umph for Tariff Reform. The success- 
ful candidate must be accepted as the 
best witness on the cause of his own 
success. Major Hope has declared that 
he did not win on Tariff Reform: 
though he does not dwell, naturally, on 
the fact that he explicitly assured the 
electors that Tariff Reform was not the 
issue. Neither was the election an em- 
phatic condemnation of the Home Rule 
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Bill, for the increase in the Unionist 
vote was very small, a little over 5 per 
cent. The election was an unmistaka- 
ble protest against the Insurance Act. 
There must have been a considerable 
number of Liberal abstentions, and 
those who voted for the Labor candi- 
date must have done so with the object 
of preventing the Liberal candidate 
from getting in. This ought to open 
the eyes of the Unionist leaders to the 
opportunity they have missed in not op- 
posing the principle of compulsion in 
the Act. State Socialism rests, and 
must always rest, upon coercion, for 
the simple reason that the majority of 
human beings are not altruists. Mr. 
Lloyd George has pushed his State 
compulsion so far this time that he is 
up against the individualism of the av- 
erage Briton. Insurance ought to be 
made easy for everyone; and those 
who are prudent enough to insure 
themselves should be rewarded by 
State assistance. The working classes 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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are quite willing that the rich should 
be compelled to pay: but when it 
comes to being compelled to pay them- 
selves, I cannot believe that they will 
ever submit. The Unionist party has 
gained, and will gain, nothing by their 
half-hearted support of the Insurance 
Act. They might have gained, in my 
opinion they would have gained consid- 
erably, if they had had the courage to 
oppose the second reading on the 
ground of its compulsion. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s first instinct to repeal the Act 
was sound, and it is a great pity he 
allowed himself to be persuaded into 
explaining away his “Certainly.” It is 
better to be hung for a sheep than a 
lamb. The Unionist leaders have a bet- 
ter chance of winning the confidence of 
the country by boldly and plainly an- 
nouncing that they will repeal the com- 
pulsory provisions of the Act than by 
an ambiguous support of a measure 
which they must know to be financially 
unsound and full of practical injustice. 
Arthur A. Baumann. 
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In discussing the measured utterance 
of a distinguished physiologist, or of 
any other responsible man of science, 
it is desirable to bear in mind certain 
facts which, though in a sense they 
may be truisms, appear liable to be 
overlooked. And one of the things to 
be remembered is that every science 
has its abstractions, and therefore its 
limitations. Science proceeds by the 
method of abstraction. It is by defi- 
nitely discarding many aspects of the 
universe that progress in investigating 
other aspects can be made. Without 
abstraction, science is impossible; no 
human mind can follow the whole uni- 
verse into detail at one and the same 
time; inattention to many things 1s 
necessary to the pursuit of others. 
Only a philosopher tries to take ua 


comprehensive survey: his business it 
is to unify the whole, if be can; and 
in this effort he does not attempt 
specific originality or even great pre- 
cision in detail. In other words, he 
does not pretend to be a specialist in 
science, at least not when he is a 
philosopher; though it may be possible 
for exceptional individuals to combine 
the two attributes at different pertods 
of their lives, or in different moods. 
Even in the most ordinary affairs of 
life abstraction is necessary. In play- 
ing a game, for instance, it is desirable 
to concentrate attention on the game, 
and ignore a multitude of other con- 
siderations which in their due time 
and place may be far more important. 
But if this inattention to other affairs 
is continued through too great a por- 
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tion of life, professionalism is develop- 
ed, and the highly skilled athlete may 
result, more or less incompetert out- 
side his own line. 

The business of a biologist is to 
study the phenomena exhibited by mat- 
ter under the influence of life. It is not 
his business to know what matter is, 
or to know what life is, nor even to 
understand the way in which one inter- 
acts with the other. He need not 
discuss the ultimate nature of their 
interaction: that may be the business 
of the metaphysician, or it may be a 
problem unsoluble in the present state 
of our ignorance. Anyhow, the inter- 
action of life and matter occurs, and 
the interaction of mind and matter 
occurs. There is no question about 
that: it is an affair of common exper!i- 
ence, and is conspicuous to anyone who 
considers his own powers. We do not 
in the least understand them, but they 
ure there; and to shut our eyes to mani- 
fest facts in order to grope after some 
recondite theory is not a sensible atti- 
tude. The laws connecting life, and 
mind, and matter,-may belong to un 
aspect of the universe distinct from 
those which the biologist is studying; 
they are more likely to be appropriate 
to the consideration of the psycholo- 
gist. It is quite natural for the 
biologist to ignore the existence of 
things outside his ken, but he is not 
entitled to deny them. The positive 
assertions of a man of science must be 
respectfully listened to; his negations, 
if he is unwise enough to indulge in 
negations, are usually valueless: he is 
merely publishing, what should be 
already familiar, the fact that his 
science has limitations, and is based 
upon abstraction. It is only human, 
however, occasionally to forget that 
that which is constantly and by long 
habit unattended to is not therefore 
in the slightest degree put out of ex- 
istence. 

Another thing to remember is that 
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the artiticial production of a thing does 
not exhaust, or even explain, its nature. 
Laboratory control gives us a better 
chance of investigation, but otherwise 
leaves its mystery unchanged. For 
instance, when Volta showed how to 
produce an electric current, we did not 
for a century understand what an 
electric current really was. Nor did 
Franklin’s identification of lightning 
with an electric discharge explain to 
us the nature of electricity, or make 
it any more commonplace. 

A savage is said to be able to pro- 
duce fire by means of bits of stick; 
but the nature of heat is not thereby 
made plain. And so also, though a 
child may stroke a piece of steel with 
a magnet, and may go on in this way 
generating magnetism without limit by 
simple acts of movement, the produc- 
tion of magnetism is really due to 
certain molecular and ethereal pro- 
cesses, not fully understood by Sir 
Isaac Newton, Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Rayleigh, or anybody. . 

A third thing to remember is tha 
the power of humanity in the physical 
world is strictly limited to movement, 
i.e., to muscular action, stimulated and 
guided by brain and nerve processes. 
John Stuart Mill pointed out clearly 
enough, and other philosophers may 
have stated it before, that all that man 
and animals can do, of their own voli- 
tion, is to move a piece of matter from 
one place to another. Everything else 
that happens in consequence of that 
movement must depend on the pro- 
perties of the matter itself, or on things 
which happen beyond our knowledge 
and control. Volta moved zinc and 
copper into acid, and an electric cur- 
rent resulted. The current was guided 
by wires through liquids, and chemical 
phenomena of great interest occurred. 
Faraday moved a conductor near a 
magnet, and the result has been the 
dynamo. Graham Bel] arranged a coil 
of wire and an iron plate in the vicinity 
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of a magnet, and made a telephone. 
Madame Curie mixed together certain 
chemicals, separating them and com- 
bining them in accordance with a well 
thought out scheme, and the result 
is radium. She may be said to have 
manufactured radium, or discovered 
radium, or whatever the proper phrase 
is; but the radium was there all the 
time. The properties of the materials 
which were put together enabled her to 
isolate it, and to bring its properties un- 
der observation; whereas before,though 
perhaps they may have been exper- 
ienced, they were completely unknown. 

And so it is with less understood 
but still more familiar operations. A 
farmer moves a seed into the ground, 
or an egg into an incubator; and a 
living thing results, which might not 
otherwise have appeared. In other 
words, life of a certain kind has been 
thereby enabled to interact with a 
particular portion of matter, and to 
display itself amid material surround- 
ings. So likewise if life makes use 
of a certain molecular arrangement 
called protoplasm, it may be able to 
make equal use of it by whatever 
means such compound is prepared; in 
which case potentially living matter 
will become alive. Biologists will not 
agree with this mode of expression; 
but I claim that it is the manifestation 
of life, in association with matter, that 
is studied by them; it is not life itself. 
There are those who say that “life 
itself’ has no meaning; that because 
they are only able to study it in asso- 
ciation with matter, therefore it cannot 
exist apart from matter. Tnat is one 
of the negations which may or may 
not be true, but which has no weight, 
and need not be respectfully attendea 
to. Such a statement, if made, is a 
natural consequence of lifelong abstrac- 
tion. It is only a step further to say 
that “mind” is in the same predica- 
ment: a negation which I for one 
contest on scientific grounds, since this 
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is a subject on which investigation is 
more or less possible, though the quest 
belongs to a branch of psychology, and 
not to biology. 

In saying all this about negations, 
let me not be supposed to be accusing 
the distinguished President of the Brit- 
ish Association of making such state- 
ments. As I understand, from one por- 
tion of his Address, he realizes his limi- 
tation, and definitely excludes the word 
and idea of “soul” from his considera- 
tion; thus proving himself to be in that 
respect not only scientific, in the nar- 
row sense, but genuinely philosophic. 

What then is there about the Address 
which has stimulated so much inter- 
est? It is that a responsible biologist, 
making a survey of the experiments 
which are being and have been made 
as to the connection of life and matter, 
considers that in spite of the consistent 
failure of all attempts hitherto, it ap- 
pears likely that before long living 
matter may be produced in the labora- 
tory. This anticipation may be 
disagreed with: it is a legitimate sub- 
ject for debate, possibly for contro- 
versy; but it is a debate appropriate 
to biologists, physicists, and chemists. 
They are all of them entitled to con- 
tribute some element towards an 
opinion; they do not all agree; but 
what people in general have to recog- 
nize is that when a serious worker, 
one who has devoted practically the 
whole of his life to some particular 
branch of science, indicates his expecta- 
tion that such and such a discovery 
will in process of time be made, it is 
useless for an outsider or anyone less 
specifically trained—one who has not 
been immersed for years in familiarity 
with this kind of investigation—to dis- 
sent from the speculation and main- 
tain the contrary. If the general read- 
er and the student of other branches 
of science wish to obtain a general 
idea of the facts upon which the whole 
discussion is founded, they cannot do 
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better than read the comprehensive 
and lucid summary by Professor Leduc, 
of Nantes, well translated by Dr. W. 
Deane Butcher, and published by Reb- 
man last year under the title The Mech- 
anism of Life. Scientific anticipations 
have not always been fulfilled, but in 
a great many cases they have; and un- 
less the outsider is divinely gifted in 
the 1aatter of prevision, the serious stu- 
dent is more likely to be right. More- 
over, it is interesting to recollect that 
many of the discoveries of our own and 
recent times have been heralded in Pres- 
idential] Addresses to the British Asso- 
ciation before they were actually 
clinched. For instance, a trans-Uran- 
ian planet, now well known as Nep- 
tune, was thus anticipated by Sir 
John Herschel in his Sectional Ad- 
dress at Southampton in 1846: 
“The past year has given us. 

the probable prospect of another 
[planet]. We see it as Columbus 


saw America from the shores of Spain. 


Its movements have been felt, tremb- 
ling along the far-reaching line of our 
analysis, with a certainty hardly in- 
ferior to ocular demonstration.” 

When it is a question of taking a 
broad or philosophic purview, the rel- 
ative position may be different; special- 
ists in that case are often at a disad- 
vantage, but concerning specific lines 
of research they are the people who 
really know. There is too ready a ten- 
dency for students in one branch of 
knowledge to pour discredit upon the 
work of those in another branch, and 
for complete ignorance to pose as a 
competent or at least an efficiently des- 
tructive critic. Such a tendency has 
been too often exhibited in connection 
with a subject in which I myself am 
a worker, for me not to be aware of 
its dangers. 

But it may be contended by hostile 
critics that when an anticipation has 
been promulgated by a _ student of 
science, every fact or seeming fact 
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tending in that direction will be over- 
emphasized and exaggerated, and that 
he will become self-deceived. In some 
unfortunate cases it may be so, but as 
a rule that is not the way things hap- 
pen. The trained man of science may 
be trusted to play fair. He may be 
mistaken in observation, but is seldom 
or never misled by his hopes. These 
tend to render him even exaggeratedly 
cautious. Scientific believers in the pos- 
sibility of abiogenesis, for instance, are 
not thereby in the least likely to be 
over-receptive concerning experiments 
in spontaneous generation. Plenty of 
apparently positive results are already 
available, if they were inclined to seize 
upon evidence too cheaply; and some, 
like those of Dr. Bastian and Mr. 
Burke, have caught public attention, 
or are still energetically sustained. 
But they are not accepted as trust- 
worthy solutions of the problem. 
Biologists, like other men of science, 
have no tendency to accept anticipated 
phenomena uncritically, or to bolster 
up their hopes by spurious results 
However, let us assume, for the 
present—as I myself assumed in the 
first chapter of Man and the Universe, 
in Life and Matter, and elsewhere— 
that a positive result in so-called spon- 
taneous generation will some day be 
attainable, and that a low form of life 
Imay come into being under observa- 
tion; and let us consider what it will 
really mean when such a thing hap- 
pens. All that the experimenter will 
have done will have been to place cer- 
tain things together—to submit, for 
instance, chemical compounds to cer- 
tain inflnences. If life results, it will 
be because of the properties of those 
materials, and of the laws of interac- 
tion of life and matter, just as truly 
as when a seed is put into the ground. 
or an egg into an incubator. It will 
be a step beyond that, truly, but it 
will be a step not of a wholly dissim- 
ilar kind. The nature of life will not 
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be more known than before; any more 
than the nature of magnetism is known 
to a child who succeeds in evoking it 
in a piece of steel. 

The position may be stated thus:— 
Life has undoubtedly originated on this 
planet somehow. There was a time 
when the whole earth was molten, and 
purely inorganic—many million years 
ago certainly, perhaps a thousand mil- 
lion years ago; nevertheless, from what 
we know, there must have been such 
a time. Common observation shows 
that its surface is flooded with organic 
life now. Terrestrial life originated in 
ways unknown, and at times unknown; 
it may have entered into relation with 
matter gradually, and solely in the 
past, it may perhaps be incarnating it- 
self likewise, here and now; but, so 
far, the process has never been ob- 
served; it has happened away from hu- 
man observation. The effort now be- 
ing made is to bring it under human 
observation. Perhaps iit will occur 
some day in a laboratory. If so, it 
will be a matter of extreme interest, 
though it wiil be a fact extraordinarily 
difficult to establish. We shall then be- 
gin to examine the properties of living 
matter under very favorable condi- 
tions; and discoveries may be expected. 
But all that humanity will have done 
will have been to place materials to- 
gether and watch the result. 

Man, no doubt, has great uncon- 
scious powers, as every animal] has, 
but as to conscious interference, his 
power is extremely limited. Examples 
abound; let one suffice. Radioactivity 
must have existed from time immemo- 
rial, but one day it happened in the 
laboratory, under M. Henri Becque- 
rel’s skilled observation. Its nature 
was not thereby made manifest, but 
favorable opportunities for investiga- 
tion were at once attained, and 
the progress of discovery in that 
branch of knowledge has been rapid. 

If I have made clear what I want 
The Contemporary Review. 
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to say, the whole of these things rep- 
1esent a parable applicable to our pos- 
sible future position as regards the 
artificial production of life. 

As to the theological bearing of the 
whole discussion, so far as it can be 
supposed to have any—and on the 
practical side it must be regarded as 
deserving of consideration—I have 
dealt with the problem in the first two 
chapters of Man and the Universe; ana 
it may suffice here to indicate the 
bare outline and beginning of that dis- 
cussion. Life in its ultimate elements 
and on its material side is such a 
simple thing, it is but a slight exten- 
sion of known chemical and physical 
forces: the cell must be able to res- 
pond to stimuli, to assimilate outside 
materials, and to subdivide; though the 
origin of protoplasmic activity itseir 
as yet eludes the laboratory workers. 
But will the theologian triumph in that 
admission? Will he therein detect at 
last a dam which shall stem the tor- 
rent of scepticism? Will he base an 
argument for the direct action of the 
Deity in mundane affairs on that fail- 
ure, and entrench himself behind that 
present incompetence of laboring men? 
If so, he takes his stand on what may 
prove a yielding foundation. Antece- 
dent life can certainly prepare a suit- 
able habitat, but perhaps a life-receiv- 
ing preparation may be produced in 
other, at present unknown, ways. In 
an early stage of civilization it may 
have been supposed that flame only 
proceeded from antecedent flame, but 
the tinder-box and the lucifer-match 
were invented nevertheless. Theolo- 
gians have probably learnt by thts 
time that their central tenets should 
not be founded, even partially, upon 
nescience, or upon negations of any 
kind; lest the placid progress of posi- 
tive knowledge should once more 
undermine their position, and another 
discovery have to be scouted with 
alarmed and violent anathemas. 

Oliver Lodge 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The next three weeks were long ones, 
They were the loveliest weeks of the 
year at Helm Close, but Delia did not 
enjoy them as much as usual. The 
days were warm, the garden glowed 
with color, the birds pierced sleep at 
dawn, a drowsy summer joy that you 
remember with a thrill in winter time. 
But this year when Delia woke it was 
to an uneasy consciousness that things 
were wrong. Lydia’s presence in the 
house no longer maae for harmony, and 
when she went with Delia to Apple- 
thwaite the jar was worse. Jem’s par- 
ents received her kindly but not warm- 
ly. Mary, a direct and rather austere na- 
ture, found her out in a fib or two and 
had done with her henceforward. She 
refused to have her as bridesmaid and 
gave acute offense thereby to Lydia 
and through Lydia to Jem. The Aud- 
leys never talked her over either 
among themselves or with Delia. 
That would have been a lapse in man- 
ners and loyalty shocking to their 
breed. You may call them, and Delia 
too, Puritans if you will, a little nar- 
row perhaps, delicately scrupulous, in- 
capable of a base thought or a treach- 
ery. You will like them or gird at 
them as you are made. But there they 
are at Applethwaite and Helm Close, 
English gentlefolk with traditions 
Lydia did not dream of and ideals she 
could not understand. In her heart she 
hated them. Nevertheless, it suited her 
extremely well to go to Applethwaite 
with Delia in the car and stare at the 
Gilbottles when they met on the 
road as if she had never seen them. 
Another happy moment came when 
Mr. Popplestone, after being away for 
two months, plucked up courage to 
call at Helm Close and found himself 
graciously received ... by Lydia. 


“You here again!” he said, in awk- 
ward amazement and apparently more 
inclined to run away than to sit down. 

“Didn’t you know?” said Lydia teas- 
ingly. ‘Oh, Mr. Popplestone! Where 
have you lived? Didn’t you know I 
was living here till my marriage?” 

“Your marriage! Then I was right? 
I saw it coming.” 

“You’re so clever!” 

“And what, may I ask, becomes of 
Miss Middleton?” 

“Her fate isn’t settled yet! 
choose to remain single.” 

“I am not asking what will become 
of her matrimonially. I should not con- 
sider that a proper matter of discussion 
between you and me. But where will 
she live when you marry Mr. Butler?’ 

“I have no idea,” said Lydia. 

“I hope she is to be treated with 
proper consideration.” 

“I am sure she will be when the time 
comes.” 

“When does the time come?’ 

“IT can’t tell you that either because, 
you see,... first...I’m going to 
marry Jem Audley.” 

“You! Marry Jem Audley! Impos- 
sible!” cried Mr Popplestone, with the 
most evident and unflattering surprise. 

“It seems the most natural thing 
in the world to me,” said Lydia de- 
murely. 

“But I thought... .” 

“You think too much,” said Lydia. 

In spite of this rebuke Mr. Popple- 
stone went on thinking and for some 
time did not speak. He pawed his hair 
with his right hand and stared medi- 
tatively at Lydia as if he was trying to 
discover qualities in her hitherto hid- 
den from him. When tea came she 
poured it out, and if she had been born 
at Helm Close she could not have made 
herself more at home. 


She may 
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“I suppose you’re going to the wed- 
ding at Applethwaite, then?’ said Mr. 
Popplestone when he had ruminated si- 
lently on what he saw and had been 
told. 

“T am.” 

“Are you to be one of the brides- 
maids?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“I should have thought you would 
have been if you are really engaged to 
Jem.” 

“I don’t like the dresses Mary has 
chosen, I would not be seen in one.” 

“They did ask you, then?” 

Lydia’s astonished and scandalized 
stare brought Mr. Popplestone to his 
senses. He was an inquisitive man 
and absent-minded, and he often asked 
questions that he would have liked 
answered but which he should not have 
asked. 

“Well, if Mr. Butler and Miss Mid- 
dleton are out I may as well be going,” 
he said the moment he had finished his 
tea. 

“You didn’t come to see me, did 
you?” said Lydia; and that evening 
she mimicked him to the life for Mr. 
Butler’s amusement. 

“He detests me,” she said. 

“IT can’t believe that any one detests 
you,” said Mr. Butler. 

But except when Lydia was with Mr. 
Butler she felt that her surroundings 
were antagonistic. She did not care 
much from one point of view, but she 
tried to revenge herself. One of her 
little ways was to talk to the Audleys 
as if she could twist Jem round her 
finger and meant to use her power to 
his injury. Sometimes she vowed she 
could never be happy in England and 
would leave him no peace till he bought 
a practice on the Riviera where he 
could make plenty of money and give 
her a more congenial life. Her under- 
standing ef England and English peo- 
ple was hardly above the level of the 
ordinary Continental Anglophobe; for 
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though born in England she had been 
bred amongst aliens and she had 
caught their phrases and their views. 

“If Jem would spend the winter at 
Cannes or Monte Carlo and the sum- 
mer at a fashionable watering-place— 
even an English one—” she began one 
day, but it was only a week before 
Mary’s wedding, and Christabel had 
come back for it to Applethwaite— 
and Christabel was not as polite and 
reticent as her elders. 

“Jem isn’t going to keep a hotel is 
he?’ she asked her future sister-in- 
law. She didn’t like Lydia a bit and 
took no trouble to pretend she did. 

“A hydropathic for his patients, do 
you mean? It wouldn’t be a bad idea. 
I suppose they pay well?” 

“I suppose your job would be to sit 
in one of those little offices in the hall 
and tell people which rooms they were 
to have. What fun! But could you 
keep the books? You didn’t know what 
eight times nine was just now. And 


have you had any experience of hotel 


keeping?” 

“No. I have not,” said Lydia angrily. 

“TIT expect you'll have to put up with 
Harley-street,” continued Christabel. 
“Jem isn’t the man to be half a tout 
and half a doctor. You want to be 
*porn to it.” 

“A man doesn’t always tell a younger 
sister his plans,” said Lydia. 

“But a younger sister probably 
knows whether her elder brother is or 
is not a fool,” said Christabel, and 
after a little pause she added in pen- 
sive soliloquy, “I’m not any way sure 
about poor dear old Jem.” 

When the elders were present these 
indecorous passages were checked at 
the outset and a surface harmony pre- 
served that Lydia said was hypocriti- 
cal, like much else in conventional 
English life. 

“Your people hate me. Why don’t 
they say so?” she asked Jem fiercely 
when he came down for Mary’s wed- 
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ding. I feel it at every point. [ am 
left out. Why am I not to be a brides- 
maid? It is an affront I will never 
forget or forgive.” 

“What nonsense!” said Jem, anxious 
to make peace. “Mary wanted no one 
grown up, except Chris and Delia.” 

“I ought to come before Delia.” 

“You can’t expect that. Delia is 
Mary's oldest friend. It was all set- 
tled before they knew about you.” 

“J shall not ask Delia and Christa- 
bel to be my bridesmaids. I don’t like 
either of them.” 

“You needn’t have any at all,” said 
Jem; “the less fuss the better.” 

“I’m going to have just as much fuss 
as Mary and more if I can,” she cried. 

Jem did not argue questions he con- 
sidered trivial and feminine. If Lydia 
wanted a wedding all frills and flutter 
he supposed she must have one, but he 
was disappointed to find that she had 
not made any friends at Applethwaite 
—to tell the truth he was disappointed 
in other ways, too. When Lydia 
talked as she had done just now she 
chilled and shocked him, not merely so 
much by what she said as by the 
common timbre of her voice when 
she was angry and by the menace of 


her eyes. At such moments she, 


justified the unspoken opinion of his 
people and their want of warmth 
towards her. To use a stale simile 
he felt as a man does who pulls 
a soft beautiful creature out of a trap 
and gets bitten for his pains. He had 
been bewitched by Lydia’s beauty and 
touched by her case. She was so 
friendless and so small and so disturb- 
ingly pretty. She had such blue eyes, 
such red lips, such long lashes, and 
such a way with her—a way that found 
the soft places in a man’s heart. 
Never for a moment had he set her be- 
side Delia who did not need him and 
would not have him. But here was a 
little thing whose eyes hung on his 
movements, who sought his counsel, 











and glowed with gratitude when he 
noticed her, She did not literally tell 
her love, but she did not let conceal- 
ment feed on her damask cheek. And 
one summer night in the garden at 
Wimbledon, Jem, who had wanted to 
find Dr. Graham, found Lydia, alone: 
had found her in a sad, pensive mood, 
with tears behind her eyes. He had 
gone back to Harley-street an en- 
gaged man, even then doubting his own 
wisdom. But it was dene, in pity and 
in the belief that he was loved. He 
meant to make the best of it, and to let 
ho man ever know that he had acted 
like a fool. 

“There is one good reason for having 
a quiet wedding,” he said, after some 
retiection. “We don’t want to put Mr. 
Butler to unnecessary expense.” 

“Mr. Butler doesn’t mind what he 
spends on me,” said Lydia. “He is just 
as fond of me as he is of Delia!” 

“That isn’t likely,” said Jem; “any- 
how, you haven't the same claim on 
him.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t interfere,” said 
Lydia. 

Jem didn’t look in the least as if she 
would even twist him round her little 
finger when she talked in this way to 
him, and Lydia was finding out that, 
with all his kindness, he had the hard 
edge men need if they are to hold their 
own. That little dream of the Thames- 
side cottage, for instance, vanished be- 
fore his smile. He could not afford one 
he said bluntly, and told her that for 
years to come he meant to live care- 
fully and put by.” ° 

“I hate pinching and scraping,” she 
had said discontentedly. “I thought 
there would be an end of it when I 
got married.” 

Their discussions often ended in 
this way, with a gibe at their poverty 
from Lydia and nothing from Jem but 
a displeased and disappointed silence. 

“You seem to value nothing but 
money,” he said to her the day before 
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Mary’s wedding. The bridegroom’s 
present had just arrived—pearls and 
diamonds, left him by a wealthy aunt 
who had also left him money. They 
were fine ones and he had had them 
overhauled for Mary. Some had been 
reset in the newest way. Lydia had 
been sulky since she saw them, for it 
was not likely that Jem ever could or 
would give her such jewels as these. 

“The wrong people always have the 
things,” she said. “Mary doesn’t care 
a bit for jewels, and won't know how 
to wear them. They will look absurd 
with her frumpish clothes.” 

“Are Mary’s clothes frumpish?”’ 
said Jem, indifferently. He only half 
believed it and did not care if they 
were. He was looking at Lydia and 
wondering if he would often see those 


lowered eyelids, and that sullen mouth ° 


across his dinner table. 

“Of course they are,” she said. 
are Delia’s.” 

“Delia always looks charming,” said 
Jem. “You don’t think about her 
clothes, you think about her, and that’s 
as it should be.” 

The vials of Lydia’s wrath were un- 
locked by these unwary wards, and she 
forgot to hide what she had hitherto 
hidden carefully. 

“Anyway she won't get you now,” 
she said, in a fury. “I’m glad of that. 
You say I value money! So do all of 
you. Delia is the niece of a rich man, 
so you make a fuss about her.” 

“Delia would be herself if she hadn’t 
a sixpence,” said Jem steadily, and 
then, after a short pause, he added, “I 
don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

Lydia was wearing a long jewelled 
watch-chain, and she played with it as 
she spoke, looking at it instead of at 
Jem. 

“Surely you know,” she said. “I 
don’t want to give another woman 
away, but it is so plain.” 

“What is plain?” 


“So 
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“Well... that Delia thinks you're 
everybody. She was fearfully upset 
when she heard we were engaged.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“I don’t think, I know. But I’m not 
jealous because, after all... it’s me 
you’re going to marry . . . isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Jem, “it’s you I’m going 
to marry.” 

A silence followed that Lydia did not 
attempt to break; but now it was 
Jem’s eyes that were hidden, and hers 
were curious and derisive as they 
rested on his brooding face. 

“I don’t believe it,” he said, suddenly. 

Lydia merely shrugged her shoulders. 

“If you do why are you at Helm 
Close?” he asked. “Why did you ar- 
range to be married from there?” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it must be hateful 
Delia.” 

“Always Delia! Is nothing ever to 
happen because it is pleasant to me?” 

Then other people broke in and 
stopped a téte-d-téete that had become 
unbearable. Christabel was one who 
came, and she was full of excitement 
over the latest wedding present, a 
Daimler touring car from Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s Uncle Augustus. It was to arrive 
to-night with the uncle in it, and the 
young couple were arranging to depart 
in it next day. 

“What delightful aunts and uncles 
Jack has,” said Christabel. ‘We are 
short of them in our family. You 
won't have any one to give you a car, 
Jem. Where are you going for your 
honeymoon?” 

“Where am I going for mine?” said 
Lydia snappishly. 

“Oh! are you going in different di- 
rections?” exclaimed Christabel. Lyd- 
ia, still looking and moving as if she 
was in a tantrum, got up and flounced 
out of the room. Christabel looked 
after her wonderingly. The Audleys 
were good-tempered people, and Lyd- 
ia’s humors were becoming marked and 
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painful. But there was a busy coming 
and going in the house to-day and 
Christabel’s thoughts were diverted im- 
mediately by the arrival of Delia with 
a bridesmaid’s hat. Christabel’s had 
needed some little alteration, and Delia 
had done it for her and now came to 
try it on. As she drew back to look 
at it on the younger girl’s head Jem 
looked at Delia in the light of what 
Lydia had just revealed to him. He 
did not know what to believe or dis- 
believe. Delia’s manner told him no 
tales. It was what it had always been, 
friendly and candid. Her face had 
changed of late, he saw, changed 
towards a greater depth of expression. 
She looked at life as gallantly as ever, 
but with some new knowledge of its 
storms. She had not bowed her head, 
but braced herself to meet them, and 
the effort had both strengthened and 
softened her. 

“It will do now,” she said, taking the 
hat off again and sitting down to put 
a few final stitches inside it. 

“What is Lydia going to wear to- 
morrow?” asked Christabel. 

“She hasn’t told me,” said Delia. 

“Where does she get the money for 
her clothes?” continued the flapper art- 
lessly. “We all wonder, Jem. Do you 
give her blank cheques?” 

“Hush, Christabel!”’ said Delia un- 
comfortably. 

“But she is very clever, isn’t she?” 
said Jem. “She makes most of her 
things herself.” 

“Jehoshaphat!” said Chris, threw her 
new hat in the air, caught it, winked 
at Delia, and ran out of the room; and 
though she sounds vulgar she wasn’t. 
But Jem had seen her exclamation and 
seen her wink. 

“What does that imp mean?” he said. 

Delia did not reply at once. Her 
steady grey eyes looked out at the 
lake, while she thought about Jem, who 
had the little frown between his eyes 
that meant trouble. She knew very 











well what Christabel meant, but she 
could not tell him. 

“I suppose every girl wants new 
clothes now and then, and more than 
usual when she marries,” Jem went on, 

“No doubt,” said Delia. 

“To my certain knowledge Lydia 
only had a pound or two when she left 
the Gilbottles and she can’t have 
earned more than ten or twelve 
pounds at the Grahams. You can al- 
most reckon what she has had to spend 
lately.” 

Delia did not know what to answer. 
Any word she said might make mis- 
chief if it was a word leading Jem to 
the facts of the case. From what he 
had just said she gathered that Lydia 
had not told him of Mr. Butler’s gifts 
of money to her, and from what Delia 
knew of clothes there was no doubt 
that Lydia had spent a great deal more 
than the sum of those gifts. She had ap- 
peared in many new gowns and others 
were arriving every day at Helm Close, 
But some instinct of loyalty made it 
impossible for her to interfere, or to 
say anything that would divide Lydia 
from Jem. Nor would she take the 
cheap and obvious line about a pretty 
girl wanting pretty things and good 
luck to her. Her code would not per- 
mit any one, however pretty, to have 
things they could not pay for, and she 
did not see that a pair of fine eyes and 
a complexion made it venial to cheat 
tradespeople and workers. For Delia 
was only a woman. It takes the mas- 
culine mind and the masculine judg- 
ment to adjust the Decalogue to age, 
sex, and complexion. 

“You don’t help one much, Delia,” 
said Jem. 

“I can’t,” said Delia speaking with 
a note of anguish in her voice that 
startled him. He felt like a man who 
strikes a match and then sees gun- 
powder near, and he was glad when 
Christabel came back into the room. 

But next day at Helm Close when 
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Lydia came down dressed for the wed- 
ding Delia wondered what story she 
would tell Jem to-day about her 
clothes. Delia as bridesmaid wore 
what Mary had chosen, a pale blue 
crépe de chine, made by one of those 
firms that charge enormous prices to 
people who have money but not much 
understanding where clothes are con- 
cerned. The whole turnout, the shade of 
blue, the white lace yoke, and the hats 
trimmed with blue bows and pink 
roses, excited Lydia's derision. She 
was furious because she was not a 
bridesmaid, but she was thankful not 
to appear in such unsophisticated 
finery. She wore chiffon, a dull smoky 
orange-colored chiffon. Perhaps there 
was satin beneath it, but you only 
guessed at that. There were no imita- 
tion laces, no trimmings, no clash of 
color, and no failure of effect. Appar- 


ently it was the plainest and simplest 
gown in the church. With it she wore 
a big black hat, and she carried some 


yellow roses. As she walked up the 
aisle beside Mr. Butler she knew with- 
out lifting her cyes that she made a 
sensation, but she knew also that there 
were only about two people in the 
church capable of envying her as she 
wished to be envied, and they were 
people who could dress well them- 
selves. The others would doubtless 
agree with the Wrayside reporter, 
whose admiration of the bridesmaids’ 
costumes was almost hysterical. 

“Did you make this gown your- 
self?” said Jem, as he showed her into 
her place. 

“No,” said Lydia, “but I could copy 
it. You see it’s very plain.” 

“I rather like it though,” said Jem. 

“Did Lydia say she made that crea- 
tion herself?” asked Christabel, when 
the wedding was over and she was 
waiting outside the church while the 
bride and bridegroom got into their 
car. 

“Certainly not,” said Jem, sharply. 
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“What do you mean, Chris? She says 
she could copy it and I’ve no doubt 
she could. You see it’s very plain.” 

“Did she tell you so?” 

“Yes; she did, but any one can see 
that it is. Yours is much more 
trimmed and fussy.” 

“Dear old Jem!” murmured Chris, 
and had to run down the church steps 
to her place in one of the carriages. 
She left Jem feeling rather uneasy and 
annoyed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The invitations to Lydia Jordan's 
marriage with Mr. James Audley had 
been out some time, and the arrange- 
ments for it were complete. They had 
been easy. Lydia had been up to 
London twice about her clothes, and 
they were still arriving in great quanti- 
ties. Old Martha told Delia that the 
carrier from Hawksmere brought cases 
for Miss Jordan whenever he came 
now, and day after day parcels, large 
and small, arrived for her by post. She 
showed none of her things to Delia, nor 
did she ever ask her help. On the con- 
trary she seized any little chance she 
could of displaying her contempt for 
Delia’s opinion in such matters. In 
spite of what she had said to Jem she 
had asked both Delia and Christabel to 
be her bridesmaids, but they had both 
refused. Delia said her duties as host- 
ess would prevent it, and Christabel de- 
clined without any reason. 

“Is it likely?” she said to Delia. “I'd 
forbid the banns if I could. I did write 
to Frau von Quint and ask her to nose 
about a bit and see if Lydia had ever 
been married before, and told her of 
the calamity that had befallen the fam- 
ily: but the old silly didn’t answer for 
ages, and then she said that she knew 
nothing against Lydia but her flirta- 
tions and her extravagance, and that 
over here they would not be noticed as 
our standard of conduct was lower and 
our expenses higher. You know the 
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way she drivels when she gets ‘phob- 
ish,’ poor old dear! I’m going back on 
the first of September for the whole 
winter. I can’t think how Apple- 
thwaite will get on without either Mary 
or me, especially with this rotten mar- 
riage to depress them. Even Long 
looks glum, and I don’t see how it’s 
going to affect him. Lydia can’t inter- 
fere with the pheasants. It’s poor old 
Jem I’m worried about. He’ll never 
have another happy day. I don’t mean 
pheasants. He can go after them the 
same as ever, but I don’t suppose even 
pheasants can produce total oblivion.” 

“My dear Chris, what stuff you talk,” 
said Delia. 

“It’s simply beastly,” exclaimed the 
troubled flapper. “Jem’s my best 
brother, and now he’ll always have 
that little cat at his heels.” 

“A marriage never pleases all the 
relatives,” said Delia. 

“This one pleases no one but the 
tradespeople,” said Christabel. 

The bridesmaids became a source of 
argument and difficulty, for Lydia 
wanted at least six, but apparently 
knew of none. Delia had suggested 
that she should do without, and had 
given offence. Then some one sug- 
gested six children, and two of these 
had been found amongst the Audleys’ 
friends. The remaining four Lydia had 
collected herself from a single house- 
hold. She had scraped acquaintance 
with an artist of an inferior kind who 
lived in a small house near Low Croft 
and who had a large more or less rag- 
ged and noisy family of all ages. Delia 
knew them by sight, but had never ex- 
pected to know them in any other way. 
Lydia, however, had scraped acquaint- 
ance with them, sometimes went out 
sketching with Mr. Minchin, and with- 
out consulting her host and hostess 
asked four small Minchins to walk be- 
hind her on her wedding-day. Mr. But- 
ler would have welcomed any one 
Lydia brought to the house even if he 








had worn horns and shown a cloven 
foot; and Delia, though she did not 
think that Mrs. Luxullion would want 
her two children to be in the same gal- 
ley with a tribe of Minchins, supposed 
it could not be helped. They would 
not walk behind the bride in rags, and 
perhaps for once they would not fight 
and scream; and they were pretty chil- 
dren. 

“I have chosen such charming frocks 
and wreaths for them,” Lydia said when 
she came back from London the second 
time. “Mrs. Minchin is delighted with 
my description of them and [ am going 
to give them their shoes and silk 
stockings.” 

“You had better give some to the 
whole family if they are coming to the 
wedding,” said Delia; for the Minchins 
went about shod like the slovens they 
were. She was surprised that they 
had consented to the expense of four 
frocks and wreaths for their children. 
They did not look as if they had a 
penny to spare; but Delia was begin- 
ning to think that outside her own 
small world people were surprising. 
The strain of this unhappy summer 
was telling on her. She looked for- 
ward to Jem’s marriage with a desola- 
tion of spirit that she could neither 
overcome nor deny, and yet if she 
could she would have hurried on a 
day that must end the intolerable state 
of things at home. She saw that her 
uncle’s infatuation for the girl they 
had befriended was alive again, 
fanned to a flame by her cajoleries, and 
she could only suppose that he sup- 
plied her with the large sums of money 
she must be spending on her clothes. 
As nothing was revealed to Delia she 
could not remonstrate or interfere: at 
least she thought she could not. No 
doubt people of a coarser grain would 
have done so long since in her place 
and so done better for themselves than 
she did. But she shrank from contest 
with Lydia, whose present pose was 
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that of a beloved adopted daughter. 
She watched her perform small ser- 
vices for Mr. Butler that she had never 
undertaken herself because she would 
have thought them fussy; and all the 
evening they played little card games 
together, of which her uncle never 
seemed to tire. Then Lydia took care 
never to remind him of his age and his 
infirmities. Delia was so much con- 
cerned about his attacks of lumbago 
that she would condemn exploits likely 
to bring one on; but Lydia never con- 
demned anything, and it had come to 
such a pass that her approval carried 
more weight than Delia’s remon- 
strances. 

Two days before the wedding Mrs. 
Audley and Christabel came to Helm 
Close to lunch, and brought with them 
some of Jem’s presents; for all the 
presents were to be on view there. 
Lydia had received very few. Mr. 
Minchin had given her a _ picture, 
Delia had given her a tea-service, the 


cousins at Shepherd’s Bush had sent 
her a pair of electro-plated salad- 


servers, and the musical aunt had 
promised her a_ snuff-colored table- 
cloth, pinked at the edges and em- 
broidered with magenta cherries. Mr. 
Butler had not given his present yet, 
and all the others that had come had 
been given to Jem. The appraising 
semi-satisfied air with which Lydia re- 
ceived them shocked the Audleys, and 
so did the comparisons she drew be- 
tween Mary Dalrymple’s lot and her 
own. As time went on the triumph 
with which she had announced her 
engagement to Jem’s distressed family 
changed to an air of self-sacrifice that 
was if possible even more provoking. 
Here am [I with my charm and youth 
and beauty going to marry a poor man, 
she seemed to say. The kingdoms of 
the world can never be mine now, 
and all others are a silly delusion. 
“Jem hasn’t reached a hundred yet,” 
she said to-day,” and Mary had three 
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hundred. Books again! and not even 
new ones. I hate that smelly old calf. 
They will have to be in Jem’s room.” 

“Probably that is where Jem’s 
friend wished them to be,” said Chris- 
tabel. 

“Another Thermos flask! such dull 
things ...and we shall never use 
them. If ever we do go out I shall 
want tea at an hotel. What’s this?’ 

“An aneroid,” said Mrs. Audley; “a 
present to Jem from his father.” 

Lydia’s expression as she set it 
down was speaking and it was not 
grateful to the Admiral. 

“I suppose the next thing will be 
a skeleton,” she said. “I wonder what 
I shall put in my drawing-room?” 

“Mary is sending you an old Chippen- 
dale cabinet,” said Mrs. Audley. 

“We shall have no china for it. I 
shal] have to put in your tea service, 
Delia, and use penny cups ourselves.” 

Delia had never given Lydia -per- 
mission to call her by her Christian 
name and she still disliked it; as old- 
fashioned people say, she considered it 
a liberty, but it was a difficult one to 
stop without making a rather absurd 
fuss. There is a German proverb that 
she had heard Frau von Quint use and 
which often came into her mind in 
these days. “Gegen Unverschimtheit hat 
man keine Waffen,” the angry mother of 
August had said on that eventful night 
when she had found her son and Lydia 
star-gazing on the balcony. She had 
said it again to Delia when she told her 
what had happened, and its meaning 
she explained was that people of breed- 
ing bave no weapons against the push- 
ful and the unscrupulous. Delia had 
disagreed with her at the time and 
had said so. 

“Are we going to see your trous- 
seau today,” asked Christabel when 
the new presents had been seen, 
judged wanting, and put with the rest. 
“You promised me [I should.” 

“You can if you like,” said Lydia. 
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“I thought you’d ask to, so I’ve put 
it out.” 

“Are we all to come?” said Mrs. 
Audley, and she followed with Delia 
beside her. 

“Hasn’t Delia seen everything?’ ex- 
claimed the flapper. “I should have 
thought you would ask her where to 
go and what to get.” 

“Why should I?’ said Lydia. 

“Oh! well... because Delia knows.” 

“Does she?” said Lydia derisively. 

Mrs. Audley sighed and Delia felt 
degraded when they heard the two 
girls spar in this way, but it thappened 
each time they got together, and 
Lydia seemed to enjoy saying things 
to Christabel that the others gave her 
no chance to say. It was from the 
lips of their babe and suckling that the 
Audleys heard how poorly their future 
daughter-in-law thought she was doing 
for herself by marrying Jem. 

At Helm Close Lydia occupied a 
large bed-room that opened into a dress- 
ing-room, but the door between was 
shut when she took the three ladies 
in to see her wedding clothes. She 
had put out some superfine undercloth- 
ing made, Mrs. Audley saw at once, of 
cobweb linen, and real lace. Besides 
this there were two or three evening 
gowns, two tweeds, some cottons and 
muslins, a traveling coat, a white 
crépe wrapper, hats, and odds and 
ends. Everything looked as if expense 
had been no object, but in quantity the 
display was more moderate than Mrs. 
Audley and Delia had expected. 

“Where is your wedding-dress?”’ 
said Christabel. 

“You'll see that on my wedding-day,” 
said Lydia. 

“What are you going away in?’ 

“IT haven’t decided. It depends on 
the weather.” 

Behind her curt answers Mrs. Aud- 
ley and Delia heard the unfriendliness 
they deplored. It was Lydia’s response 
to the unexpressed anxiety she guessed 
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at and resented. She knew that the 
clothes she was exhibiting were far be- 
yond Jem’s means. It was impossi- 
ble for the older woman to see these 
things and think them suitable. If she 
could have avoided it she would not 
have let them come in. 

“Surely this isn’t all,” said Christa- 
bel. “Martha told Davis you had rai- 
ment enough for a king’s daughter.” 

“On the contrary,” said Lydia, “I’ve 
just enough for a poor doctor’s wife.” 

Mrs. Audley and Delia did not ex- 
change glances, but each knew what 
was in the other’s mind as they bent 
over the elaborate wrapper made of 
crépe de Chine, lined with pale pink 
chiffon and trimmed with yards and 
yards of wide fine Malines lace. It 
was the kind of garment neither wo- 
man had ever possessed or even coveted, 
the kind worn by Lady Yvonne in the 
third act, the kind described by fashion 
journalists in those articles on What 
to Wear that are read in the kitchens 
and little parlors of the Empire with 
great profit and enjoyment. The lace 
alone must have cost what the ladies 
in the little parlors can keep house on 
for three months. For Jem’s sake, Mrs. 
Audley felt an ache in her heart as 
she looked at it. Her sympathies were 
all with the men who work themselves 
to the bone for heartless extravagant 
fools and not with the fools, not even 
with the pretty ones. Like Delia she 
was only a woman, and looked at life 
from a woman’s point of view. 

“How do you get into it?’ she said, 
for as she held it up she saw neither 
entrance nor exit. 

“T’ll show you,” said Lydia, 
slipped it over her head. 

But as she did so Christabel, who 
was beginning to be bored, peeped into 
the dressing-room. She had slept there 
sometimes and wanted to see a bed- 
spread embroidered with peacocks that 
she had greatly admired as a child. 
But she started back with a cry of sur- 


and 
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prise and left the door wide open. 
Lydia, with her tea-gown trailing 
about her, flew forward in a fury to 
shut it, but she was too late to pre- 
vent Mrs. Audley and Delia from see- 
ing what Christabel had seen; half- 
packed trunks of clothes, open drawers, 
and wardrobe shelves full of clothes, 
piles of them hanging on every hook 
available. It was an instantaneous 
confused glimpse they got of lingerie, 
and hats, and furs, of the wedding 
gown itself, of a flash of scarlet and of 
gemmed embroideries. 

“You are very badly behaved,” said 
Lydia insolently to Chris. “I wish I 
had locked the door.” 

It was a painful moment. Christabel 
looked at her mother, expecting re- 
buke, but shocked at Lydia’s trucu- 
lent tone. 

“IT couldn’t guess you were hiding 
things from us,” she said to Lydia. 
“T didn’t know Delia had let you have 
the dressing-room as well, and [ 
wanted to look at the peacocks.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
hiding,” cried Lydia, and her manner 
suggested a woman with her arms 
akimbo. “I’m not obliged to show 
you my clothes, am I?” 

“No, you are not obliged,” said Mrs. 
Audley, “and Christabel should not 
have opened the door. Christabel, go 
down, please, and say that we want 
the car round at once.” 

“IT want to get back in good time,” 
she said to Delia, while Christabel 
went quietly out of the room looking 
rather ashamed of herself. But when 
she had gone Mrs. Audley turned to 
Lydia. 

“Who is giving you all 
clothes?” she said. 

“That is my business,” answered 
Lydia, her whole frame tense with 
fight. 

“Yours ... and perhaps Jem’s.” 

“T will not allow any one to inter- 
fere with me.” 
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“I shall speak to Jem,” said Mrs. 
Audley. 

Delia stood by, embarrassed and be- 
yond measure pained. She wished she 
had fled with Christabel. But she 
had stayed, and now she saw what 
Mrs. Audley saw—Lydia possessed and 
transformed by fury. All color had 
fled from her face, her eyes were half 
shut and threatening, her mouth was 
sullen, her hands clenched. 

“I will never forgive or forget if you 
do,” she said. 

“Come, Delia,” said Mrs. Audley, 
and the two ladies left the room to- 
gether, both thankful when the door 
closed behind them. It had been a 
bad quarter of an hour; and when they 
reached the drawing-room Mrs. Audley 
opened her heart. 

“I must speak to Jem,” she said; “it 
is too serious. How can [ let it go 
on? I’m miserable, Delia. I’ve al- 
ways had a fear of a vain, extrava- 
gant woman for one of my boys. Such 
women are every bit as bad as drunk- 
ards. It’s a prettier vice, so men con- 
done it. [I never can. They’re as 
hard as nails, these women. They’ll 
let a man work when he’s ill, when 
he’s dying, to get what they want. I 
once watched a case of it . . . to think 
that Jem... .” 

“Jem isn’t made of wax, he'll stop 
it,” said Delia. 

“You might as well say a tree will 
stop the parasite that chokes it,” said 
Mrs. Audley, and then Christabel came 
in. A few minutes later the Apple- 
thwaite car was summoned. Delia went 
with them to the front door, and as 
they skimmed away she saw Mr. Pop- 
plestone emerge from some shrubs in 
which he had nearly buried himself 
while the vicious and dangerous mons- 
ter passed him. 

“T always give a car a wide berth,” 
he said in his explanatory way. 

“IT see you do,” said Delia, wonder- 
ing why he had come and wishing he 
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had not caught her, for she had a thou- 
sand things to do. 

“I suppose you are very busy and 
not at all inclined to see me,” he said; 
“I won’t keep you a minute, and I’ve 
not come for my own pleasure.” 

“Is it me you want to see, or my 
uncle, or Miss Jordan?’ asked Delia 
taking him into the drawing-room. 

“It doesn’t matter much; but I’ve 
something unpleasant to say.” 

“I'm sorry to hear it,” said Delia, 
guessing at this and that. Perhaps he 
could not come to the wedding... 
perhaps his present had gone astray. 

“They are tenants of mine,” Mr. 
Popplestone went on, twisting his soft 
felt hat round and round in his hands. 

“Who are?” 

“The Minchins.” 

“Oh! the Minchins,”’ said Delia in- 
stantly connecting bridesmaids with 
chicken-pox or measles. It would be 
awkward, and why had they made an 
ambassador of Mr. Popplestone? 

“Are they ill?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Minchin is ill, and no won- 
der, poor soul. She is always rather 
excitable, and this morning she quite 
alarmed me. I called there because 
the rent is overdue. The fact is, I may 
say in confidence, that I have had no 
rent from them since last Michaelmas. 
1 don’t wish to be a grasping landlord, 
but still, business is one thing and phil- 
anthropy is another. [ asked for Mr. 
Minchin as I hate talking business 
with ladies . . . they trade so on their 
sex and get the best of it . . . but Mr. 
Minchin is always out. Mrs. Minchin, 
as perhaps you know, is a _ great 
talker.” 

“I am not much interested in the 
Minchins,” said Delia. 

“You would be if they were your 
tenants,” said Mr. Popplestone. “The 
only way I can get my rent is by buy- 
ing a picture, and not paying for it, 
and that’s not really satisfactory. I 
don’t care for pictures myself. How- 
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ever, I’ve just sent one to Mr. Audley 
for a wedding present ...a view of 
Sharpah Fell at sunset... bright 
scarlet . . . it will look cheerful in a 
London room, I think.” 

“Sharpah Fell never is bright at sun- 
set,” said Delia incautiously. 

“Then call it some other name,” said 
Mr. Popplestone; “‘but I shall be sorry 
if my little picture is not liked.” 

“I’m not speaking of the picture,” 
said Delia. “It may be beautiful even 
if it is not exactly like Sharpah Fell. I 
believe Miss Jordan admires Mr. Min- 
chin’s work.” 

“TI don’t call painting work,” said Mr. 
Popplestone. “Artists are luxuries. 
They live on money that might be 
spent on something useful.” 

“You may say the same of poets and 
musicians,” objected Delia. 

“I should,” said Mr. Popplestone. 

“But you have not told me why Mrs. 
Minchin alarmed you this morning, Is 
she ill, or the children?” 

“Miss Middleton, can you imagine 
what the difference is between four 
guineas and thirty guineas to people 
like the Minchins?” 

“IT suppose it is twenty-six guineas,” 
said Delia. 

“Yes! and where are they to get it 
from? Mrs. Minchin says if they sold 
everything they possessed they would 
not clear such a sum, and [ can easily 
believe it. I’m always afraid to sit on 
one of their chairs and I happen to 
know that the only furniture in their 
bedrooms is a bed, a washstand, and 
nails.” 

“Nails?” said Delia, puzzled by this 
addition to a catalogue that certainly 
sounded meagre. 

“They hang their clothes on nails.” 
said Mr. Popplestone, “the few they 
have—they are sadly makeshift peo- 
ple and why they should be my 
tenants instead of some one else’s I 
don’t know. I was born unlucky.” 

“T think it is the Minchins who are 
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unlucky, poor things,” said Delia. 
“Nails! I should like to give them a 
few cupboards and chests of drawers; 
but what is the emergency just now, 
Mr. Popplestone? Are they pressed 
for a debt and are you asking for help 
for them?” 

“The debt is for these bridesmaids’ 
costumes. Mrs. Minchin has had a 
most unpleasant letter from the firm 
who made them insisting on immediate 
payment. Thirty guineas for costumes 
and wreaths that Miss Jordan said 
were to cost four guineas. Even four 
guineas was more than the Minchins 
could afford, but Miss Jordan said it 
would be all right because she would 
bring your uncle to buy some of Mr. 
Minchin’s pictures. But she has not 
done so. Mrs. Minchin says she 
wouldn’t mind the money if they’d let 
her owe it. But they want to be paid 
—and at once. Isn’t it rather unusual? 
I thought these firms all charged thirty 
guineas for goods worth five because 
only one lady in six ever pays her 
bills?” 

“We must see Miss Jordan,” said 
Delia, and rang the beli. While she 
waited for Lydia to appear she hardly 
spoke, This discreditable story seemed 
to her the climax of Lydia’s selfish, 
silly extravagance and she wondered 
how the girl would meet it and defend 
it. 

“Lydia!” she began directly Lydia 
appeared, “Mr. Popplestone found Mrs, 
Minchin in great trouble this morning. 
She has had a bill for thirty guineas 
from the people who made the brides- 
maids’ dresses for her children.” 

“Six guineas each for the dresses. 
A guinea and a half for the wreath 
and veil-—that is what I arranged with 
Lalage, and I had to haggle to get them 
for that.” 

“But Mrs. Minchin thought they 
were to cost a pound apiece?” 
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“The wreaths?” 

“The whole turn out. She says you 
told her so.” 

“Is it likely that Lalage would sup- 
ply chiffon over painted satin and 
throw in a wreath and veil for a 
pound?” 

“Not at all likely,” said Delia, “but 
the point is that Mrs. Minchin can only 
afford a pound. She ought never to 
have gone to Lalage.” 

“As a matter of fact Mrs. Minchin 
can no more afford one pound than she 
can thirty,” said Mr. Popplestone; her 
husband owes money—to me.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
said Lydia. “Mrs. Minchin knew I 
shouldn’t have bridesmaids dressed in 
rubbish. Good clothes always last 
and pay in the end. These frocks will 
last the children as best all summer.” 

Mr. Popplestone got up solemnly and 
slowly. 

“I will tell Mrs. Minchin what you 
say,” he observed. “I hope it will con- 
sole her.” 

“Please tell her that I shall come 
to see her about the matter to-morrow,” 
said Delia, and Lydia heard the cold 
anger and resolve in her voice. For it 
is difficult to exaggerate the distress 
and contempt with which Delia had 
listened to this story. Every aspect 
of it offended her. The Minchins were 
not people she had ever wished to 
know, and that they should have 
such a grievance against anyone 
sheltered by Helm Close was intoler- 
able. 

“It is much too late to make any 
change,” Lydia said sulkily when Mr. 
Popplestone had gone. “If Mrs. Min- 
chin meant to fuss why didn’t she do 
it sooner—and not through Mr. Popple- 
stone—such a town crier as that man 
is—the story will be everywhere in no 
time.” 

“And a pretty story it is,” said Delia. 


t 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FRENCH ELECTORAL REFORM. 


Just before the summer recess the 
French Chamber, by 339 votes against 
217, adopted the Electoral Reform Bill. 
It abolishes the system of small dis- 
trict voting and institutes a method of 
consulting universal suffrage, by which 
the political minorities in the country 
will obtain a fairer proportion of seats 
in the Chamber. It is Scrutin de Liste, 
with Preporiional Representation in a 
modified form, which still leaves cer- 
tain advantages to the majority. 
Though their victory is incomplete, the 
proportionalists are satisfied, because 
it is now almost certain the new mode 
of consulting universal suffrage will be 
applied at the next General Elections 
in May 1914, and because the principle 
of allotting the seats in the Chamber 
in proportion to the number of electors 
going to the poll is definitely accepted. 
Indeed on the morrow of the vote M. 
Dansette, Deputy for Lille, writing in 
the “Eclair,” qualified the adoption of 
the Bill as “perhaps the most consid- 
erable event of our political history 
since the establishment of universal 
suffrage.” That appreciation may be 
less exaggerated than most people im- 
agine. To understand the advisability, 
not to say the absolute necessity, to 
substitute a different mode of election 
for the small district voting which 
makes every Deputy desirous of secur- 
ing re-election the humble servant of 
the men who procured his seat in Par- 
liament, it will suffice to remember 
how the present situation arose. Since 
the foundation of the Third French 
Republic, on only one occasion, the 
Generai Elections of 1877, after Mar- 
shall MacMahon’s coup d'état, did fifty 
per cent of the electors go to the poll! 
Krom that time till today the propor- 
tion of abstainers has gone on increas- 
ing at every successive consultation of? 
Universal Suffrage. The electors be- 


longing to the political minoritie:, and 
especiaily those of the aristocratic and 
upper bourgeois classes, seeing the num- 
ber of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment decrease, lost heart. Their ar- 
gument was, “What is the use of going 
to the poll? Our votes will inevitably 
be swamped by those of the advance. 
Repubiican and Socialist workmen. 
But the injustice of the Scrutin d’Ar- 
rondissement, by which a man polling, 
say, 50,000 votes is elected, while the 
opposition, which may have given 
49,999 votes to its candidate, is left 
entirely unrepresented, became so fla- 
grant that it was not astonishing 
means should be sought to remedy it. 
Having before them the example of 
Belgium, where the proportional rep- 
resentation in the Chambers of all the 
political parties in the country had 
since 1900, been secured by the Hondt 
method, and given satisfactory results, 
it was natural the French reformers 
should think of the adoption of that 
system, of which the principle was con- 
ceived by the English savant, Thomas 
Hare, in 1859. 

It was M. Charles Benoist who tcok 
the lead and earned the nickname of 
“Father of the R. P.” He and his 
followers had strong arguments of a 
general character to put before the 
country in favor of their proposed re- 
form, but there are others about which 
less has been said. The old method of 
small district voting had resulted in 
the weakening of political parties and 
in the formation of groups of Deputies 
for the defence of their special electoral 
interests. It may be said that at the 
present mowent there is in the Cham- 
ber only one political party in the old 
and correct acceptation of the expres- 
sion, and that party is the Socialist 
party. It is admitted even by their 
adversaries that the United Sccialists, 
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with M. Jaures at their head, place 
the general interests of their party and, 
as they understand them, of their 
country, before and above personal 
considerations. As for the Radicals, 
they are held together by their desire 
to continue to enjoy the sweets and 
advantages of power. 

A striking proof of the correctness of 
this assertion is furnished by the fact 
that of the ninety odd members com- 
posing the newly formed “Committee 
for the Defence of Universal Suffrage,” 
which has undertaken to agitate the 
country with the object of inducing the 
Senate to reject the reform and thus 
ensure the maintenance of the exist- 
ing system of small district voting, 
no fewer than thirty-five are former 
Ministers or Under-Secretaries of State. 
It is true many of them are Senators, 
and consequently not personally con- 
cerned in the projected measure, ex- 
cept in so far as its adoption may in 
a more or less near future lead to the 
modification of the mode of election 
of members of the Upper Assembly. 
As for the ex-Ministers belonging to 
the Chamber who are on the list of 
this Committee, it is quite possible that 
as they are for the most part eminent 
men they will keep their seats even 
with the adoption of Scrutin de Liste 
with Proportional Representation, but 
their chances of being chosen as Min- 
ister will probably be materially dim- 
inished. The same remark holds good 
even for the ex-Ministers belonging to 
the Senate, because they are all Rad- 
icals, and if any political party is like- 
ly. to see its numerical strength in Par- 
liament diminished by the application 
of the proposed electoral reform it is 
the Radical party, which made so many 
promises it never kept and used such 
scandalous official pressure to secure 
the election of its supporters. More- 
over, the partisans of the reform are 
convinced the adoption of Scrutin de 
Liste with Proportional Representa- 
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tion will induce many eminent men, 
who till now have shrunk from the 
slavery imposed on their representa- 
tives by the electors, to present them- 
selves as candidates in the enlarged 
constituencies. 

At the present moment, with the 
Scrutin d’Arrondissement, it is almost 
impossible for a Deputy to attend pro- 
perly to his parliamentary work. It 
may be stated, on most trustworthy 
authority, that of twenty letters re- 
ceived by a Deputy from his electors 
an average of eighteen concern local 
affairs or private interests and only 
two his legislative mandate. The con- 
sequence is that having to attend to 
those affairs he must write numerous 
letters, take steps to obtain favors 
from Ministers and high officials, &c. 
His time is so fully occupied by this 
work that he has no leisure to study 
the questions on which he is callea 
on to vote. All his energy is spent in 
satisfying his constituents’ local or 
private interests. 

Indeed it is no exaggeration to say 
that of the 497 Deputies composing 
the present Chamber there were at 
least 350 who did not study the par- 
liamentary papers (the reports of the 
Universal Suffrage Commission, &c.) 
before voting against or for the Biec- 
toral Reform Bill, though it is a meas- 
ure which concerns them personally. 
As fur the other parliamentary papers, 
it may be taken for granted that even 
a larger number of Deputies abstain 
from reading them. It is a regrettable 
but undeniable fact that the Scrutin 
d’Arrondissement method of voting has 
led to the Deputyship being sought 
by very many men who regard their 
election as an appointment to a post 
which, for the emoluments attached to 
it, has to be preserved. It is probable 
some of them will fail to secure re- 
election by the proposed new methoa 
of consulting Universal Suffrage, and 
will be replaced by persons of greater 
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political influence; and perhaps those 
who succeed in keeping their seats will, 
when relieved of the constant appeals 
of their constituents, have the neces- 
sary time to study the Bills submitted 
to them, and thus become good legis- 
lators. 

The hoped-for results of the applica- 
tion of the proposed Electoral Re- 
form may therefore be summed up as 
follows:— 

The reduction to a minimum of the 
possibilities of corrupt practices. 

The constitution of really homo- 
geneous political parties. 

The raising of the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of Deputies. 

The possibility to effect the much- 
needed and long-promised administra- 
tive and social reforms. 

The proposed electoral reform does 
not in any way modify the part to be 
played by the elector personally. He 
votes in exactly the same way as if it 
Were an ordinary Scrutin de Liste 
election. It devolves on the electoral 
verification commission to make the 
elementary additions and divisions 
which are required for the distribution 
of the seats in the Chamber to the com- 
petitors. A citizen cannot be a candi- 
date in more than one constituency 
(department). If he makes the legal 
declaration as candidate in more than 
one constituency only the first in date 
is valid, and if they all bear the same 
date all are null and void. The lists 
of candidates drawn up by the polit- 
ical parties contesting the election must 
be presented to the Prefectoral author- 
ities for legalization. Two or more 
lists of candidates of a constituency 
may be allied for the utilization of their 
votes remaining over after the first 
distribution of seats, by the applica- 
tion of the electoral standard measure, 
which is called “electoral quotient.” 
The declaration of such an alliance, 
described as “apparentment,” signed 
by the first candidate of each of the 











contracting lists, must be made at 
least ten days before the opening of 
the poll. 

The voting tickets are printed and 
distributed to the electors by the Pre- 
fectoral authorities, and none but those 
tickets are valid. They are given to 
each elector with his elector’s card, 
and consist in the legally registered 
lists of candidates, with a blank space 
at the foot of each, and a completely 
blank sheet, each of which bears a 
special number. When a voting ticket 
contains more names than the number 
of Deputies to be elected, it is valid, 
but the additional names are not 
counted. 

The result of the voting at each poll- 
ing-place is, with the voting tickets, 
&ec., sent in a registered packet by 
post to the President of the Civil 
Tribunal of the chief town of the de- 
partment. On the day previously fixed 
the registered packets thus received 
are opened by the President of the 
Civil Tribunal, assisted by a Commis- 
sion composed of three members of the 
Council General of the department se- 
lected by lot, and two representatives 
of each of the competing lists desig- 
nated by the candidates themselves. 
The Commission counts the number of 
electors who have voted, and the num- 
ber of votes given to each candidate. 
To establish the electoral quotient or 
standard measure, the total number of 
electors having participated in the 
election is divided by the number of 
Deputies attributed to the constituen- 
cy (department). The first distribution 
of seats in the Chamber to the respec- 
tive lists is made by dividing the num- 
ber of electors having voted in favor 
of each list by the electoral quotient 
or standard measure. Though every 
elector must employ one of the official 
printed lists or forms furnished by 
the Prefectoral authorities—each bear- 
ing a title such as “Radical List,” “‘Con- 
servative List,” “Socialist List,” &c., 
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—he is at liberty to vote for all the 
candidates forming the list, or to modl- 
fy the list by striking out names and 
inserting others of candidates inscribed 
on other lists; or he can, if he so 
chooses, vote with an incomplete list. 
Consequently, to ascertain the total 
number of electors who voted for 
the list, all the votes given to 
the candidates on the voting tickets 
bearing the title of the list, and all the 
votes attributed to its candidates by 
electors voting with voting tickets 
bearing the title of competing lists, are 
added together. The total forms what 
is termed the “electoral mass” of the 
list, which has to be divided by the 
number of Deputies to be elected by 
the constituency to fix the average 
number of electors who voted for the 
list. Each list receives as many seats 
as the number of its supporters con- 
tains the eiectoral quotient or stand- 
ard measure. After this first allot- 
ment of seats, and in the case of al- 
liances between lists having been con- 
tracted, the unrepresented votes of 
each group of allied lists are added to- 
gether; and in the case of the total 
being equal to or superior to the elec- 
toral quotient, the group gains one or 
more additional seat. Then if a list 
or group of lists represents the ab- 
solute majority of voters at the elec- 
. tion, and has not yet been allotted the 
absolute majority of seats in the Cham. 
ber attributed to the constituency, an 
additional seat is given to it. In the 
eventuality of one or more seats still re- 
maining unallotted, it is awarded to the 
list or group of lists having the largest 
average of votes for the seat or seats 
already attributed to it. The distribu- 
tion of the seats between allied lists 
of the seats captured by their al- 
liance is also made by the application 
of the same system of the largest aver- 
age. To establish the average of a 
list or group of lists, the votes recorded 
in its favor are divided by the number 
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of seats already allotted to it plus 
one. The first of the seats remain- 
ing unattributed is given to the list 
or group of lists showing the largest 
average. In the case of lists or groups 
of lists presenting the same average, 
the seat is given to the list or group 
of lists which may have polled the lar- 
gest number of votes. The same opera- 
tion is repeated for the allotment of 
each of the seats which maystill remain 
to be distributed. If no alliance has 
been made between lists, the unallotted 
seats, after the first distribution by 
the application of the electoral quo- 
tient or standard measure, is effectea 
by the largest average system. The 
seats in the Chamber thus _se- 
cured by the respective lists are al- 
lotted to the candidates in proportion to 
the number of votes recorded in their 
favor. In the case of equality, the 
senior in age gets the seat. If a seat 
can be claimed in virtue of equality 
by two or more lists, it is given to the 
list whose candidates may have se- 
cured the largest number of votes. A 
candidate, to be proclaimed Deputy, 
must have polled at least a number of 
votes equal to the electoral quotient 
(standard measure), or half the tota) 
number of the votes recorded in favor 
of his list. When the total number of 
voters at an election is not superior 
to half the electors inscribed on the 
electoral roll, no seat is attributed; 
but a second ballot takes place fifteen 
days leter, and it is valid whatever be 
the number of voters. There are to 
be no by-elections. When during the 
four years’ legislature a seat may be- 
come vacant in a constituency by 
death, resignation, or any other cause, 
it is filled by the candidate who at 
the last election stood next on the list 
after those to whom seats were al- 
lotted. 

This electoral reform may at first 
sight appear rather complicated; but 
it is in reality simple, and to make its 
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working quite clear it will suffice to 
give an example. Let it be supposed 
that in a constituency (department) 
called on to elect 6 Deputies, four po- 
litical parties, the Socialists, the Con- 
servatives, the Radicals, and the Pro- 
gressists, present lists of candidates. 
The t candidates forming the Social- 
ist list obtain the suffrages of, say, 
19,700 electors, those of the Conser- 
vative list 14,176, those of the Rad- 
ical list 51,125, and those of the Pro- 
gressist list 33,114. The number of 
electors participating in the election 
is therefore 118,115, which being divid- 
ed by 6, the number of the Deputies 
to be elected, gives 19,685 as the elec- 
toral quotient or standard measure. 
In the first place, each list receives as 
many seats in the Chamber as the 
number of suffrages polled by it con- 
tains the electoral quotient. Con- 
sequently the Socialist list with its 
19,700 votes gains 1 seat, and has 
15 unrepresented votes; the Conserv- 
ative list with its 14,176 votes fails to 
capture a seat, but has 14,176 unrep- 
resented votes; the Radical list with its 
51,125 votes wins 2 seats, and has 
11,755 unrepresented votes; and the 
Progressist list with its 33,114 votes 
gets 1 seat, and has 13,429 unrepre- 
sented votes. Thus 4 of the 6 seats at- 
tributed to the constituency are al- 
lotted. 

In the case of no alliance between 
lists having been contracted, the 2 re- 
maining seats are distributed by the 
system of the largest average. If the 
Socialists with their 19,700 votes be 
given a second seat, their average of 
suffrages for each seat weuld be 9,850; 
if a seat be given to the Conservatives 
who failed to obtain one for their 
14,176 suffrages, their average woud 
be 14,176; if the Radicals with their 
51,125 votes were granted a third seat, 
their average of suffrages for each seat 
would be 17,041; and if the Progres- 
sists with their 33,114 votes be given a 








second seat, their average of suffrages 
for each seat would be 16,557. Con- 
sequently the Radical list having the 
largest average would get the first of 
the two seats remaining to be dis. 
tributed after the first allotment by 
the application of the electoral quo- 
tient. By repeating the operation for 
the allotment of the last remaining 
seat it will be seen that it goes to the 
Progressist list, because its average is 
16,557. The result of the election 
would therefore be— 


Socialist list ....... 1 seat 
Conservative list ..... 0 seat 
Radical list. ..... 3 seats 
Progressist list ..... 2 seats 
ee 6 seats 


However, supposing an alliance for 
the utilization of the suffrages left ur- 
represented after the first distribution 
of seats by the application of the 
electoral quotient or standard meas- 
ure had been contracted between the 
Socialist, Conservative, and Progres- 
sist lists, the result of the election 
would be modified. The unrepresent- 
ed votes of those three lists being as 
shown above, 15, 14,176, and 13,429 
respectively, make a total of 27,620. 
As that total is superior to the elec- 
toral quotient 19,685, the first of the 
two seats remaining to be _ allot- 
ted goes to the allied lists, and is at- 
tributed to the Progressist list in 
virtue of the largest average system. 
The last seat is also captured by the 
allied lists in virtue of the stipula- 
tion that the list or group of lists 
which is supported by the absolute 
majority of the voters at the election 
shall have the absolute majority of the 
seats in the Chamber allotted to the 
constituency. The total number of 
electors who recorded their votes in 
favor of the three allied lists was 
66,990, or more than half the 118,115 
who went to the poll. In virtue of 
the application of the largest average 
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system to the three allied lists it is at- 
tributed to the Conservative list. The 
result of the election would therefore 
be— 


Socialist list 
Conservative list 
Radical list 
Progressist list 


The candidates to whom those seats 
are given are naturally those who 
on their respective lists polled the 
largest number of votes. 

The decision to attribute 1 represen- 
tative in the Chamber for every 70,000 
French inhabitants or fraction over 
20,000 will oniy slightly reduce the 
number of Deputies. The present 


Chamber is composed of 597 Deputies, 
and the Assembly elected on the new 
basis will comprise about 584. Many 
thinly populated departments will by 
the application of this method lose one 


or more representatives in Parliament. 
while the departments containing great 
cities wiil be entitled to elect a larger 
number than previously. For instance, 
the department of the Seine, compris- 
ing Paris, which in 1910 returned 50 
Deputies, will have the right to elect 
57, and the department of the Nord, 
which elected 23, will return 26. The 
Seine Inférieure will gain 2 Deputies, 
the Bouches-du-Rhone and the Seine-et 
Marne 1 each, &c. Four departments 
will see the number of their representa- 
tives reduced to 2, and eight others to 
3. It was on account of these in- 
equalities M. Poincaré proposed to di- 
vide the department of the Seine into 
several constituencies, and to attach 
the small departments to their neigh- 
bors for electoral purposes. It was 
the Arrondissementiers who, in 
the hope of wrecking the electoral re- 
form, succeeded in persuading the 
Chamber to adopt the amendment in- 
stituting the department as the in- 
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variable electoral constituency. The 
Government and its supporters in the 
Senate will insist on the Upper As- 
sembly modifying that stipulation, at 
least so far as the department of the 
Seine is concerned. Paris and its 
suburbs will therefore in all probability 
be divided into several constituencies, 
each electing a maximum of 15 Depu- 
ties, and the department of the Nord, 
with its 26 Deputies, will be dividea 
into at least two electoral districts. It 
may be the Senate will be prevailed on 
to amalgamate certain small depart- 
ments. That the Upper Assembly 
will effect such needed improvements 
in the Electoral Reform Bill is almost 
certain, or at least far more probable 
than that it will reject the measure. 

The violent, and at the same time 
underhand, opposition to the electoral 
reform which will be continued in the 
Senate, under the leadership of MM. 
Clemenceau and Combes, may lead to 
unforeseen consequences. Though the 
real object the “Committee for the 
Defence of Universal Suffrage” has in 
view is the maintenance of the pres- 
ent mode of election, the adversaries 
of the reform pretend they only wish 
to modify the measure adopted by the 
Chamber in such a manner as to se- 
cure the permanent predominance ot 
Republicans in the Lower Assembly. 
It would be rash to predict what the 
future has in store for France, but 
it is an undeniable fact that the ex- 
istence of the Republican régime ts 
not endangered either by any single 
dynastic party or by a coalition of the 
small minorities representing what 
may be called the latent aspirations of 
Due d@’Orleans and Prince Victor Na- 
poleon. 

It is true that certain political per 
sonalities belonging to the Conserva- 
tive opposition have sought and are 
stili seeking to enlist the Catholic cler- 
gy under their respective banners, but 
they will fail, as they did at the last 
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General Elections in 1910. The Pope 
then ordered the French bishops and 
clergy to abstain from allying them- 
selves with any political party, but to 
use all their influence to secure -the 
election of the candidates who, whether 


and Combes, M. Lucien Victor Meunier 
has declared he will propose the aboli- 
tion of the Senate, and demand the in- 
stitution of one single legislative as- 
sembly. On its side the “Journal |’Ev- 
énement” reminds the inmates of the 
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Republican, Royalist, or Imperialist, 
would undertake to support in Par- 
liament the interests of the Church. 
So far from having modified the at- 
titunde he assumed at that time, Pius 
X., quite recently, repeated his instruc- 
tions on that matter to several French 
prelates, and Cardinal Merry del Val, 
at the end of August, insisted strongly 
to Mgr. Campistron, Bishop of An- 
nency, on the necessity of executing 
them faithfully. Though the Catholic 
Church will therefore refuse to iden- 
tify itself with any dynastic party, it 1s 
united with all the Conservative minor- 
ities and the moderate Republicans, and 
even the Socialists, in demanding the 
electoral reform of which the Radicals 
are the only irreducible adversaries. 
Nevertheless, though only a minort- 
ty, those Masonic Radicals will per- 
severe to the very last in their des- 
perate efforts to “saboter” the pro- 
posed measure, and thus render its 
application impossible. They hope that 
such a result would enable them to 
preserve their present position, and 
even improve it, at the General Elec- 
tions in 1914, but it is infinitely more 
probable that it would lead to a most 
serious conflict between the Senate and 
the Chamber, which might easily be 
transformed into a constitutional cri- 
sis. Already, in presence of the agita- 
tion commenced by MM. Clemenceau 
Blackwood’s Magazine 


Luxembourg palace that long ago M. 
Guillemet presented to the Chamber a 
Bill for the election by universal suf- 
frage of the delegates electing Sena- 
tors. That Bill was voted by the Low- 
er Assembly but when it was sent to 
the Senate for discussion it was sim- 
ply locked up in a cupboard, where it 
has remained for the last sixteen 
years! There are almost infallible in- 
dications that if the present mode or 
voting were maintained the Radicals 
would lose more ground than if the 
proposed new method of consulting 
universal suffrage were applied. The 
great majority of the electors, being 
favorable to the adoption of propor- 
tional representation, would vent their 
resentment on those who had 
prevented its adoption. The wisest 
policy for the Radicals would be to 
cease their opposition and frankly ac- 
cept the reform. Considering the 
chaotic condition of political parties in 
France at the present time, it would 
be rash to indulge in predictions con- 
cerning the outcome of elections made 
with the proposed new method of con- 
sulting universal suffrage. However, 
it is evident the better disciplined the 
party, the greater must be its chances 
of obtaining the number of seats in 
the Chamber to which its importance 
in the country estitles it. 
T. F. Farman 





THE MAN WHO DESPAIRED OF ENGLAND. 


As I was walking across Henfield 
Common in the early season, taking 
England at my ease, I was wondering 
what it was that brings out that par- 


ticular view of the wall of hills. It 
has an effect like no other view that 
I know, and I had just begun to dis- 
cover it and to find it due to a sort of 
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little dip between oneself and the foot 
of the steep chalk turf (so that one 
stood upon a kind of platform and got 
the full height of the range) when this 
pleasing and perfectly innocent medl- 
tation was interrupted by the sight of 
a man in a very perturbed condition. 

He was a tall man with thin arms 
~ and legs and a long squashed head and 
hollow arched eyes, and he was taking 
things dreadfully hard. I did not 
think I had ever seen a man suffering 
so much from some general disturb- 
ance and yet not actually mad. 

He had come through the hedge 
upon the right at random, like a man 
who was attempting a short cut. He 
had crushed through the thorns to the 
great hurt of whoever had made and 
loved that hedge, and also I think to 
that of his own skin. He had scram- 
bled across the ditch and now he was 
cutting across my course with large 
irregular strides in which he veered 
a little towards me and surveyed me 
with his terribly anxious gaze. Then 
he made as though he would yaw 
of€ again, but I knew that the memory 
of him would worry me anyhow and 
that I might as well settle myself by 
a talk with him, and perhaps if I were 
lucky I might ease him of some burden 
of the mind; for he was certainly suf- 
fering. 

I remarked to him, therefore, that 
the day had been hot and that the 
evening, now that it was evening, was 
cool; thus opening with the truth and 
ending with a lie; for this was many 
weeks ago and the evening was as hot 
as an oven. 

He glared at me and said, hurriedly: 

“Yes, yes!” 

Then he asked me whether he were 
not pointing for Cowfold. 

I said he was certainly facing Cow- 
fold when he broke through that hedge 
and began to stride the Common, but 
that the road to my little Cowfold of 
God, where poor men drink cheap and 
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rich men dear, was to the left up as 
far as Henfield, and then to the right 

To my astonishment his unhappy 
face assumed at this an expression of 
anger which grew to fierceness, and then 
sank to a bitter contempt, and he said: 

“The road! Oh, yes! The road!” 
After which he exploded: 

“If everybody would do as I do, sir, 
and go to the place he wants to reacn, 
instead of submitting to all this non- 
sense of roads we should have less of 
these hedges and walls and trespass 
notices! Snoff!” 

Relieved by this declaration his face 
softened a little, and he stood still 
there in front of me, thinking. I 
gave him one or two good reasons why 
it was better to go by the road. 

I did not give him any stuff about 
private property in land or the necesst- 
ty for ploughing fields and growing 
corn if one were to eat bread, or the 
acute irritation one feels at seeing a 
strange man walking at will through 
one’s own wood. But I did tell him 
that there was a marsh on the line he 
would have taken and that he would 
sink into it before coming to the east- 
ern branch of the little River Adur, 
which would check his further pro- 
gress even if he survived the marsh. 
Also I pretended to have some sympa- 
thy with his idea of going straight to 
the place you were going to, and I 
told him that the road was very near- 
ly as straight and quite one hundred 
times more convenient. But he hard- 
ened the lines of his face and he an- 
swered: 

“What voice had I in making this 
road?” 

I said: 

“No, that's true.” 

He was quite exhausted by his emo- 
tion. He sat down on a big log that 
Was there where they had cut down 
a tree. He took off his felt hat ana 
fanned himself with it and after a 
minute or two he said wearily: 
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“It's all up with England!” 

“Oh! come!” said I—for so extreme 
a view shocked and saddened me—“‘it 
isn’t as bad as that.” 

But this strange being only shook 
his head and said again: 

“It’s all up with England!” 

Now I thought I knew my man, I 
was filled with a desire to convert and 
to persuade him. I said: 

“If you will come back with me along 
the Henfield Road I will take you to 
the other side of the Hill over the 
water meadows where one sees Chanc- 
tonbury standing up, and after that 
we will go and talk to one or two peo- 
ple in the Inn, and you will see that 
there is a good deal left.” 

“What of?’ said he, anxiously. 

“England,” said I. 

I had known this kind of man who, 
though rare, is impressive. I have met 
one or two before. They are hardly 
ever short and fat; they are nearly al- 
ways tall and lean. 

I thought I would first of all feel 
about for the springs of the machine 
and, having found the button, press 1t. 
By this metaphor I mean that I woula 
cast about for some mania of his, so 1 
began by saying that “The Fleet. . .” 
but I had got no further when he shook 
his head mournfully and said; “That's 
all right!” 

It turned out in the next fifty yards 
that his troubled mind was not only 
at ease upon, but positively blind to, 
(a) Form Four, (0) Strikes, (c) Glucose, 
(d) Home Rule, and (e) Consols. How- 
ever, there are only a limited number 
of these starting-points. I timidly sug- 
gested “the power of finance was now- 
adays a little top-heavy and perhaps he 
thought that the Je——.” He was 
quite short and sharp about this. He 
said he didn’t worry about such things. 

I said it was rude to call people 
things, but finding that even the hint 
at Je— left him unmoved, I tried the 
politicians. 





He waved them aside, and said, 
rather bitterly: 

“Poor devils!” And then more gent- 
ly, “We must all live.” 

It was like a jig-saw puzzle to fina 
the missing piece that would explain 
this man to me. If it was not Form 
Four, nor Politicians, nor even Je—., 
but I forbear. It occurred to me that 
perhaps it was the price of corn, but 
he had no idea that it had recently 
fallen. Then a great light broke in 
upon me: alas! a false, misleading 
light! I knew how frightfully dan- 
gerous the ground was, and how aw- 
fully sudden the catastrophe might be, 
but I very boldly asked him “whether 
it were not an impious thing that the 
Suffrage should be refused to Wo——” 

He.shook his head impatiently. I 
was reluctant to abandon this rich vein 
which in so many other cases had 
yielded me over one hundred ounces to 
the ton, but it was no use. He was 
completely indifferent as to whether 
the Suffrage were granted to Wo—. 
It was all one with him; what he 
cared about was something much big- 
ger. It was England. . 

Newspaper proprietors, Patent Med- 
icines—My word! The Prudential itself 
—were to him as birds in the sky 
or as the light breeze of summer. 
There was some other and more dread- 
ful thing gnawing at his unfortunate 
heart, and we had reached the top of 
the crest and had now the western 
view before us and I had not dis- 
covered the secret sources of his 
woe. 

The decline of the day with heavy 
clouds hiding the place where the sun 
was setting over the weald seemed to 
build up yet another range, rising be- 
hind the downs and supplementary to 
them. It was a great sight, and Chanc- 
tonbury stood full before and above us. 
He looked at it with a most piercing 
sadness and shook his great hatchet- 
head slowly from side to side. 
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“Look here,” said I pointing to 
Chanctonbury and speaking in a tone 
that implored and begged rather than 
argued: “They can’t get rid of that! 
Think of the labor! They are much 
too lazy to cart away that: and it's all 
part of England!” 

But he was not convinced nor would 
he unburden himself; only he said that 
I had taken him out of his way and 
that he must get to Cowfold that night. 

I asked him whether he would not 
drink with me at the Inn, but he said 
no. He was not a convivial man. 

He told me as he left me that he was 
very glad to have enjoyed my company 
for this short time, and would remem- 
ber it, but ‘that he saw we should 
never agree. 

I assured him that one could never 
tell, and I was on the point of beat- 
ing up another cover suggested by his 
first appearance, raising the Wicked- 
ness of Landlords, but before I could 
begin that fruitful theme he had taken 
my hand and clung to it, shaking it up 
and down, which was a signal for fare- 
well. Then he turned abruptly and 
went off northward into the night. 

It wrung my heart to see him aban- 
don the road at an angle of four points 
off his true course and make again for 
the fields and the prickly hedges and 
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that difficult marsh which I knew so 
well. But there was no persuading 
him. He disappeared into the night. 

That was a whoie summer ago, and 
I suppose he is still expecting the De- 
cline and Fall, and that his great thirst 
will not be assuaged until he can exult 
in the final catastrophe which can 
alone relieve such souls. 

I do not think he can have been a 
man who earned his own living. I 
think he must have had what peopie 
call “a little money of his own.” 

I wonder where he is, and what he 
is doing now as I write, and how far 
he has got across country, and whether 
in the course of his progress he tried 
to negotiate the private property of my 
neighbor What-~l’ye-Call-Um. If he 
has attempted any such feat I shall be 
exceedingly sorry to have missed the 
scene, for my neighbor What-d’ye-Call- 
Um is indifferent to all things human 
and divine except the privacy of his 
land, and in his defence of this he is 
supported by what my reverend in- 
structors at the University of Oxford 
used to call “The armed force of the 
community”—that is, the young and 
rather nervous policeman who patrols 


" Boffin’s Lane, The Ladies’ Mile, the 


Yew Walk where the right of way is, 
and the Horsham Road. 
Hilaire Belloc. 





STANDCHEN. 
(The Serenade). 


A TALE OF THE FRANOC-PRUSSIAN 
War. 

“Stindchen” was the name of the pic- 
ture. The rest was left to the imagi- 
nation. It did not measure more than 
a foot square, if that, and the color- 
scheme was blue—Prussian blue. 
What caught my attention was that 
its prevailing hue matched the uni- 
form of a “magnificent, far-shining 


man” who stood before it. He was 
obviously a German officer of high 
rank, and somebody had whispered 
“Iron Cross” as he entered the Gallery. 
Grey-haired and keen of eye, with 
hawk-like nose and beetling brows, he 
was a giant in stature; but all his 
inches seemed to be stirred by a pro- 
found emotion, for as he tugged at a 
bristling moustache, very much au 
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Kaiser, he muttered “Ach!” and then 
“Himmel!” beneath his breath. 

I looked at the little painting more 
closely when the General passed on. It 
showed the interior of a Louis-Qua- 
torze drawing-room. Two Prussian 
warrant-officers sat sprawling on a 
sofa and a chair, travel-stained both of 
them, and with muddy boots disfigur- 
ing the dainty coverings. A third, tall 
and erect—a lieutenant probably— 
stared out of the window, with his 
back to the rest, and there was some- 
thing strained and tense in his atti- 
tude. But these three were mere foils 
to the remaining one—-a girlish figure 
at the piano, in the act of singing. 
I judged that the music was Schu- 
bert’s “Stiindchen,” and on consulting 
the catalogue I found the date 1870 
printed opposite the name of Etienne 
de Meux, whose signature also flamed 
in the left-hand bottom corner of the 
canvas. 

By the faces of the two soliders, 
the haunting strains took them back 
over many a weary league to the 
Fatherland. Of course everyone fits 
his own story into a picture, a piece of 
music, or a sculpture. That may be 








bad art, but it is a very human thing * 


to do. Evidently his Excellency had 
done the same, but I confess I saw no 
reason at the time for either the “Ach!” 
or the “Himmel!” I loved the tune, 
however, and guessed that the chéte- 
laine of some French country house had 
once used it to entertain the foreign 
invaders when they billeted themselves 
on her father’s hospitality—on the 
road to Paris. It struck me as a neat 
way of heaping coals of fire on an- 
other’s head, but the essence of polite- 
hess, too, remembering the ponderous 
sentiment that lies stored away in the 
broadest Teutonic breast. 

That was all. But I did hold open 
the door for his Excellency. He 
looked rather surprised at this unex- 
pected tribute from a mere Englander, 
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but he bowed and smiled many times, 
and thanked me—beautifully. 

I did not come across him again un- 
til the night of “Gétter-diimmerung” 
at the new Prince Regent’s Theatre, For 
I was in Munich for a Wagner “Ring” 
Cycle, and had already put in three 
attendances at the Colossal four days’ 
drama, The General had been a promi- 
nent figure at “Die Walkiire” on the 
second night, but his enormous form 
just in front of me so shut out the 
stage that I began to think that “an 
equal and uninterrupted view” was a 
figment of Wagner’s imagination. We 
had exchanged glances during the 
entr’actes, when we found ourselves at 
neighboring tables in the resplendent 
foyersaal, but no more. The noise 
of the polyglot pilgrims at meat, under 
a roof painted to represent branches 
and leaves of trees, precluded any 
further acquaintance. I noticed he 
had a lady with him also. 

To-night he appeared to recollect our 
chance encounter in the Neuer Pina- 
kothek, and towards the end of Act II., 
where the fate of the gods is fore- 
boded by a resounding version of the 
“Walhalla” theme, which surged and 
rolled from the sunken orchestra in 
torrents of rich sound, he turned to 
me, and whispered in tolerable English: 
“Dat is de Walhall motif, if you want 
to know.” The obvious retort from one 
who had spent the summer in studying 
the score was: “Yes, and I believe 
this is the “Ring.” But I left it un- 
spoken, and nodded my thanks for the 
information. 

He made the next advance. I won- 
dered why afterwards. But I fancy 
that it was my own doing after all, be- 
cause his presence had reminded me 
of the picture, and as I walked round 
the tiny garden in the last long in- 
terval, with the autumn moon over- 
head and a splashing fountain in the 
centre of the sward, I found myself 
humming the Schubert Serenade. 
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“Ah,” said a deep voice at my elbow 
—and the German tongue is the best 
for haranguing troops, as an eminent 
authority once said—‘you love that 
song, heh?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied. 

“And I, my friend. Oh, I love it 
well, and for the best of reasons... . 
It won me a wife.” 

His huge form towered over me, but 
there was a kindly beam in his eye 
which shed a golden rain of geniality 
all around. Yet his was a powerful 
face, and one to fear should ever this 
country come to blows with Germany. 
He looked the sort of man who could 
organize, organize, organize “till the 
day,” and then go home to rest awhile 
till war was declared. Still the Iron 
Cross proclaimed him a handy man as 
well. 

“You don’t say so!” I exclaimed, 
rather at a loss at this sudden confi- 
dence. 

“She is yonder.” He pointed to the 
buffet in the corner of the garden, 
where a lady, elegant but elderly, was 
quaffing a mug of beer; holding back 
her shimmering skirts lest they should 
suffer from stray drops of the foaming 
Miinchener. 

I looked and looked. She was no 
Hausfrau. That was quite evident. 
Her vivacity of movement, her deli- 
cacy of poise, said Gaul aloud. 

“Later,” said the General, “I will 
present you.” 

I bowed. “Charmed, I’m sure.” 

“Meanwhile let me offer you one of 
these.” He held out his cigar-case. 
“Come, and let us talk. It is cool on 
this seat.” 

I walked with him to one of the 
white wooden benches that are part of 
the classical furnishings of this splen- 
did playhouse. 

“You will think it strange,” he went 
on in his grand manner, “that I should 
accost you thus.” 

“You are very kind.” 
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“No, no. I saw you looking at that 
picture. You were interested—but not 
so much as I. Gott! I am so little in 
Munich, and then to find that picture 
here!” 

“It has a history, then?” 

“Mine and my wife's.” 

“You know the painter?” 

“I met him once only. He is—or 
was, for he is dead these many years— 
my wife’s brother. An artist by profes- 
sion certainly, though of this painting 
I had no knowledge. Yet I am in it.” 

“Really? That explains——” 

“What?” 

“Oh,” I said, “the ‘Ach! and the 
‘Himmel!’ ” 

He laughed a gay laugh. “Mine was 
no exceptional case, [ assure you. We 
eonquered France, it is true; but 
France conquered us. Her women!— 
ah, the Prussian heart is susceptible.” 

“I do not wonder,” said I, staring 
(rather rudely) across at the worthy 
lady, who was still sipping her beer. 
“But she takes kindly to the customs of 
the country, it seems, as”—I puffed out 
a billowing cloud of smoke—‘“as I do.” 

Again he smiled. “We Germans,” 
he said, “know what are the good 
things of life. We know how to gnjoy 
them, too. But not all come from the 
Fatherland.” 

“By no means,” said I, thinking of 
dear green England on the other side 
of the North Sea. 

He paused, as the fashionable crowd 
continued to perambulate the garden. 
Lithe junior officers, all eye-glasses and 
moustachios, clicked their heels and 
wriggled their spines, with hand to 
head, every time they passed the Gen- 
eral; sometimes also a lady bowed to 
him, and he sprang to his feet with 
smart precision. 

There was a hum of voices in the 
soft, still air—the rhapsodies of en- 
thusiastic acclaim of one of the world’s 
masterworks. Here and there an 
earnest-faced student, with head much 
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too big for his body, talked heavily of 
the metamorphosis of themes and the 
“thing in itself.” And [ thought of 
that little settlement among the pines, 
not many miles away, and of a plain 
stone slab in the garden of Wahnfried. 

“See, I will tell you the story,” said 
my companion, “if you will listen.” 

“Delighted.” (How is it that one 
feels so excessively English abroad? 
Laconic was not the word for my com- 
ments on what followed, but economy 
of words seemed te be expected from me, 
and I manfully played up to the part.) 

“It’s about a picture.” 

“A picture in the flesh, perhaps?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, nodding and 
laughing—“the lady at the piano,” with 
a glance at his wife, who was now 
holding an impromptu reception on the 
far side of the garden. “Does that 
cigar smoke well, sir?” 

“It is excellent in all respects.” 


Thirty years ago (he began) I was on 
the road to Paris. War with France 
was not a month old. It is history 
now that the Second Empire was tot- 
tering to its fall, and that Napoleon the 
Third, in an endeavor to arouse the 
ardor of the Army, had cast the die 
that énded his reign—and the Mon- 
archy. It was after Metz that the Em- 
peror abandoned the chief command to 
Marshal Bazaine. Meanwhile the Sec- 
ond German Army, under Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, had reached the Moselle, 
and was threatening with his advanced 
troops the roads to Paris. 

I was engaged in reconnoitring for 
one of these detachments. I had a 
dozen men under me with two sub- 
officers, and our orders were to report 
on the westward retreat of the French 
—which, after Gravelotte, led to the 
surrender of Metz... . 

Well, we had ridden long and hard, 
and were very weary. Night was com- 
ing on; there was some rain; we were 
cold to the marrow; also we had not 
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fed or drunk since morning: and we 
were Germans, you know—Germans 
in a land of plenty. 

(He looked at me slily as he said 
this; but I would not admit a touché.) 

At last we came to a chdteau standing 
in its own grounds. 

“Here,” said I recklessly, ‘““we rest to- 
night.”” My men were not unwilling. 
We surrounded the house, and knocked 
for admittance. 

At first no sound reached us. The 
place seemed empty; the front was in 
complete darkness. We waited awhile; 
then pounded again. “A trap,” said 
some; but I was too tired and hungry 
to care—I hammered hard. 

And then the bolts were drawn, and 
the door swung back, revealing to our 
very intense surprise a maiden. Her 
fair face and fairer hair were lighted 
as by a halo from a candle she carried 
in her hand. Without a trace of fear, 
she asked us smilingly what we 
wanted; though I noticed that her eyes 
persistently sought the darkness be- 
hind us. 

“Food and warmth,” said I shortly, 
in answer. ; 

“You are Germans, then?” she asked, 
and her voice sounded like—say, a 
fountain plashing in the moonlight. (I 
followed the General’s gaze, and saw 
an apt comparison.) 

“Yes,” I said; then abruptly: “Lead 
on, Friiulein.”’ 

“How many are you?” she inquired. 

“A baker’s dozen.” 

“And officers?” 

“One.” 

“Yourself, I suppose?”—with a glance 
that made me flame to the roots of my 
hair. 

“Myself—and these,” I stuttered. 
pointing out my two assistants. But 
she hardly looked at them—whereat 
Hans grunted and Car! scowled. 

She considered a moment, as her 
candle threw flickering shadows about 
the empty hall. 




















“You and those two shall come with 
me. The rest must make the best of 
the barn.” 

“Agreed,” I said, gruffly. 

“Then enter,” was the calm reply. 

She called out sharply as we stood 
stock still, and presently an ancient 
retainer came shambling out of the 
dusk behind her, bearing a lantern on 
his arm. After a few quick words the 
old man stepped past us, and beckoned 
to the others to follow him. 

The shaking servant tottered off, my 
men at his heels. We three gave our 
horses into their keeping, saying that 
we would be with them shortly. 

“Mind!” I said, aloud, “no tricks.” 
Gad! I could have bitten off my 
tongue. 

“Sir!” cried the lady, for whose bene- 
fit I had spoken, “you forget yourself, 
or you have not yet tasted French hos- 
pitality.” 

I begged her pardon. “What estab- 
lishment have you here?” I asked next. 

“Myself whom you see, Dominique 
whom you have seen, and Marie whom 
you shall see. Nothing very formidable 
for thirteen men.” 

By Dominique I supposed she meant 
the man-servant, and by Marie his 
wife, probably, or daughter—it did not 
matter which. But Mademoiselle was 
very much the grand lady when she 
spoke of them. 

“And the others?” I could not help 
asking, for, after all, I was responsible, 
though so young and rash. 

“They are away from here, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“All?” My mind went back to that 
searching look into the dusk behind us. 

“All.” 

“Where?” I demanded. Truth to tell, 
I still distrusted her girlish ways. 

She looked at me straight. 

“Fighting!” She spoke very dis- 
tinctly and her shining eyes never 
quailed for an instant. “Fighting the 
Germans—where I should be, sir, if I 
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were not a woman. .. . But come! To 
such as we have you are welcome.” 

We passed, the four of us, into a 
sombre dining-room, where supper was 
laid for two only. Hans and Carl 
looked at each other, then at the lady, 
and then back at the vacant place. 

“Ho, ho!” chuckled Hans. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Carl. 

I confess [ did not like that empty 
place. For whom was it laid? I de- 
clined to accept the obvious explana- 
tion. However, seeing my look of in- 
quiry, and not even deigning to be 
aware of my companions’ presence, she 
went across the room and clapped her 
hands. 

The glint of the candles on shining 
silver and the whitest of white napery 
was in itself a feast.to our eyes. As 
‘for Mademoiselle—imagine a ‘mere 
stripling, with hair like spun gold... . 
Ah, I tell you I was young and ardent 
then. ... (Here the General sighed 
heavily.) 

A gaunt, silent woman, with hard, 
beady eyes (he continued) appeared in 
the doorway. With a single piercing 
look she took us all in. It was not a 
favorable scrutiny, needless to say. 
Again I did not like this apparent 
confederacy, and I gripped my sword. 
But the little lady waved aside my 
doubts with an imperious gesture, and 
spoke rapidly to the old woman. “Une 
partie carrée,” I heard her say, with a 
bright smile at us. The woman curt- 
seyed, and left us with a grim glance 
at the vacant place. 

“Seat yourselves, gentlemen,” said 
Mademoiselle, briskly. 

We clanked to the table, and each 
took a chair—I facing her; and when 
she sat down we followed suit. 

Marie then brought in a large tray 
of varied viands, to which we ad- 
dressed ourselves with all the will in 
the world that comes of a long and ex- 
acting day spent in the open air with- 
out food or drink. We were, indeed, 
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too hungry to talk, but whenever I 
glanced up from my plate I saw the 
bright eyes of Mademoiselle bent on 
me with an assured smile at her lips. 

“M’ssieurs are hungry?” she said, 
with a dainty inclination of the head 
at my companions, whose manners 
were those of the beasts that perish. 

I had my mouth full, and could say 
nothing; Carl and Hans grunted with- 
out looking up. 

“A glass of wine with M’sieur?” sug- 
gested the little lady. 

I bowed from my chair, as old Marie 
filled our glasses. 

“Don’t touch it,” growled Carl. 

Mademoiselle’s quick ears overheard, 
or she may have guessed the muttered 
caution. 

“A glass of wine with M’ssieurs, 
then?’ she cried, raising her glass 
again. 

I looked across the table into her 
shining eyes, which were golden in the 
candlelight, with my fingers round the 
stem of my own glass, ready for the 
toast. 

“M’ssieurs mistrust? 
afraid—of a woman?” 

My head swam at her beauty. Ter- 
haps the unwonted meal had made me 
dizzy. Still, I lifted my glass, sprang 
to my feet, and drank. 

“Fool!” was hissed from my left, 
where Carl] sat. He emptied his lees 
into his plate; his vis-a-vis threw his 
on the floor. Neither had acknowl- 
edged any toast. 

Mademoiselle’s lip curled, and I 
cried: “Hans! Carl! What are you 
thinking of?’ as Marie, with a shrill 
intake of the breath, stooped, and 
vigorously used a napkin which she 
dragged from under Hans’ feet. 

My two companions immediately pro- 
duced long pipes, and proceeded to fill 
them in boorish unconcern. 

“M’sieur,” said Mademoiselle to me 
with emphasis, ‘thas my permission to 
smoke, of course.” 


M’ssieurs are 
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But I did not smoke. I looked at her 
instead. Certainly my head was going 
round like a whirligig; but it was not 
wine that had set it spinning. 

The lady suddenly rose from the 
table. “If my guests are quite com- 
fortable’—with a sidelong glance at 
the human chimneys on either side of 
her—“they will perhaps excuse me.” 

“Don’t let her go!” cried Hans, as 
she walked slowly to the door, pre- 
ceded by Marie. 

But I was watching the candlelight 
on her spun-silk hair, and I leapt across 
to open the door for both of them. 

“Fool!’ came again from the chair 
where Carl still sat hoggishly. 

“I await you gentlemen in the sa- 
lon,” said Mademoiselle demurely, as 
she passed out; and Marie gave me a 
parting scowl. 

The moment she had gone, and I had 
shut the door after the servant, my 
companions roared at me. You will 
understand, of course, that discipline 
was a little relaxed—unbuttoned, shall 
I say? We were in a foreign country, 
a mere handful amongst unscrupulous 
enemies, and “sauve qui peut” seemed 
to be the chief order of the day. So I 
smiled on the two curmudgeons in a 
fatherly way, and said nothing. Oth- 
erwise....(I have mentioned that 
the General was a fine figure of a 
man.) 

“Too late you will see how you have 
been tricked,” sneered Hans. 

“*Ware petticoats,” advised Carl, 
with feeling. 

“We'll leave the lady out of the dis- 
cussion, if you don’t mind,’ I told 
them; “I'll go bail for her.” 

For I had seen something in her face 
which they had not—a_ tenderness 
mixed with anxiety, which was play- 
ing fine chords on my heart-strings. 

And then a sound from the next 
room set them vibrating again. 

Mademoiselle was playing the piano- 
forte. “Hark!” I cried. 
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“Gottr’ said Carl in a new voice, 
jumping to his feet. 

“Himmel!” said Hans, sitting bolt up- 
right, a different man. Sir, my eyes 
grew dim. “Do you hear it, my 
friends?” I cried—‘Stiindchen!”’ 

The opening bars of Schubert’s Sere- 
nade stole into the room, tinkled out 
on the keys of the instrument. I flung 
open the door, and we all listened in 
silence to— 


Evening breezes, as they murmur, 
Through each waving tree, 

In the silence of the woodland 
Call thee, love, to me! 


‘Ah, the heartache—the tears in that 
simple little tune! You remember 
where and how it was written?—in a 
squalid inn, on a borrowed scrap of 
paper or a table-top (I forgot which), 
among rough companions, who little 
guessed that from that moment there 
was born the one Serenade... . Out 
of his misery came forth his genius, 
said Schubert. 

Almost unconsciously, but as if 
drawn by invisible strings, we followed 
one another softly over the silent car- 
pet, and into the hall, and then through 
a dim passage to the salon where 
Mademoiselle was playing and singing. 

She had finished the first verse now, 
and was at the ritornello. She looked 
up with a pleasant smile, as we three 
men lumbered sheepishly into the room, 
I took in a disposition of the furniture 
at a glance—as a German officer is 
bound to do. There is a replica of it 
at home, with the same piano—a small 
grand in a Louis-Quatorze case: I call 
it the Harp of the Angels... . 

“Bis!” said Hans. 

“Encore!” added Carl, in the same 
breath. 

The lady smiled anew, and nodded 
her head; but next instant she was 
seriously singing, on waves of sound 
as beautiful as the beams of light that 
enveioped them— 
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. 

Dost thou hear the nightingales, love, 
While I sing to thee— 

E’en as though they too would bid thee 
Hearken now to me? 


(I give a free translation of the stanzas. 
But I wish you could have heard his 
Excellency rolling them sonorously off 
his tongue.) 

I heard the two others sigh ponder- 
ously. What they were thinking of I 
do not know. I moved to the window 
and looked out into the night, as the 
voice went on: 


Well they know the true heart’s longing 

For such love as mine— 
Hear it in each note so thrilling 

Of their song divine! 
You know how a window at night acts 
as a reflector. Well, I could see the 
outlines of the interior behind me 
picked out in the pane of glass, but as 
I fastened my eyes on the blurred pic- 
ture it seemed to take the form of 
something quite different. I thought I 
saw moonrise over the Rhine—here a 
Schloss serrating the sky, there the 
lights of, say, Bingen; and a long 
level line of steely hue [ took to be the 
deck of a laden barge floating down 
stream under the moon, especially as 
it actually seemed to be moving... . 

Then [ started back. 

Mademoiselle was at this moment 
singing the passionate interlude, which 
reads: 


Let my heart with such emotion 
Now awakened be! 


I cast a glance at my companions, but 
they seemed to be sunk in a sort of 


sentimental stupor. Evidently they 
were quite content to remain under the 
spell of the music, and had ceased to 
trouble about their earlier suspicions. 
They heeded nothing but the song and 
the lovely little golden-haired lassie 
who sang so sweetly of the Fatherland, 
taking them home again... . 

Truly I had need of all my wits. So 
I looked once more at the window- 
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pane. Was it all reflection? I saw 
again the two candles pricked in the 
dull gloom of the glass; but the line 
which I had taken for a barge had cer- 
tainly altered its position. There was 
no doubt about that, and yet nothing 
had moved in the room. It seemed also 
that there was a misty shape outside 
—something human in its contours. 
Perhaps that was my own face, after 
all, I thought I saw; but it was 
strangely pale if it was, and—here I 
came to earth again with a rush—it 
did not move when mine did. 

I stepped rapidly to the mullion be- 
tween the two broad panes which 
reached to the floor. Then [ turned 
round, and caught the singer’s eye. 
There must have been a question in 
my face, and she answered it with a 
wistful look, which had something of 
trust too, and continued the song to 
its melting close. 

Then—quite slowly and silently—the 
long window swung back—— 

“Halt!” called a clear voice. 

Carl and Hans leapt to their feet, 
very much awake, and I—their leader 
—felt the hair rise on my scalp. 

Yet none of us moved from where 
we were standing. The long barrel of 
a gun gleamed in the open window- 
space. The draught set the candles 
flickering. Still she sang on: 


. - Come to me! 


she crooned, as the music and her voice 

died away like the echo of a sob. 
We were all motionless under the 

spell of those passing chords of vain 


regret. Even the holder of the gun. 
But then he was pointing at nothing 
in particular, it seemed to me. Which 
was strange, very strange. 

Then Mademoiselle rose from her 
stool. “Yes?” she said. 

We clapped our hands to our sides, 
as the gun began to shake, and a 
startled voice from without answered, 
“Rosie! Rosie!” 
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“Trapped!” cried Carl, with infinite 
satisfaction. 

“Tricked!” agreed Hans, with equal 
enthusiasm. 

But Mademoiselle puzzled them. 
What did she do but unconcernedly 
walk to the window. 

I was silent. There was nothing to 
say. My faith had been given to the 
little lady at the piano from the first, 
and now she had challenged me with 
a speaking look, which I could not fath- 
om, though instinctively I trusted it. 

Yet . .. could I disbelive her? Was 
she false? Was that motionless figure 
outside the house the advance guard of 
an ambush, and the lovely lady merely 
a decoy? 

My hand never left the hilt of my 
sword. But I could not have drawn 
the sword for a fortune. For “Stind- 
chen” was ringing in my ears still. 

“It is my brother,” Mademoiselle ex- 
plained. She leaned out of the win- 
dow. “Enter, Etienne!’ she whispered. 

There was a pause, and then a tall, 
slim young man, with the hands and 
feet of a girl and a pale face in which 
great eyes blazed like live coals, 
stepped forward. 

“Put down that gun, sir!” I shouted. 

He stared at each of us in turn, in 
a dazed sort of way, but dropped the 
weapon to his side. 

“What does this mean, Rose?” gasped 
the youth. 

She spoke volubly to him for a few 
seconds, as he continued to regard us 
as though in a dream. Then he threw 
down his gun on the floor, and flinging 
himself on a chair sobbed hopelessly. 

‘Why was I born? What use am I?” 

Carl and Hans shuffled their feet, with 
a wry grin on their faces. The scene 
up till now had evidently been beyond 
their understanding. 

Then mademoiselle came up to me, 
and laid a hand on my arm. 

“Etienne—ah, he is not strong. He 
is an artist, you know.” 
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“I’m a cowerd! A coward!” wailed 
the youth. 

“Yet,” said Mademoiselle soothingly, 
“vou were prepared to enter this room, 
single-handed against three.” 

“Yes”—he turned up a tear-stained 
face—“yes, but that was because of 
‘Stiindchen.’ The music made me 
brave. Otherwise when old Marie——” 

“Ah!” said Carl and Hans together. 

“It made you brave, as it has made 
these gentlemen kind,” mused Made- 
moiselle. 

Then I understood. 

“Of a truth, sir,” I cried in my 
gruffest voice, “you would have been 
dead by now if your sister had not 
sung to us;” and Carl gave a curious 
clucking noise of comprehension. 

“Yet—you don’t understand—I ran 
away from my father and my brothers 
this morning, when they set out to join 
the Marshal’s Army, and it was old 
Dominique—” 

“Ah!” said Carl and Hans together 
again, this time to me. ‘ 

“T knew you would,” laughed Rosie. 

“The vacant chair!” I exclaimed. 

“Exactly.” 

“But my disgrace! 
sobbed the boy. 

I stepped forward and raised him to 
his feet. This time he—and she—had 
fallen into right hands, but supposing 
—! “There is no disgrace, comrade,” 
I said, “for a man to return to defend 
his sister. Your place is here—here, do 
you comprehend?—here, I say, beside 
Mademoiselle Rosie. You have come 
in the nick of time. We are leaving 
this very minute. She must not be 
alone any longer. You understand? 
Your place is at home.” 

The youth’s eyes flashed. 
could think so!” 

Mademoiselle went up to him, and 
caught him by the hand. 

There was no reason for me to stay 
longer. I called to the others, and 
motioned them through the window. 


My disgrace!” 


“Ah, if I 
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“Collect the rest,” I said; “it’s time 
we were off.” 

They went, as Dominique and Marie 
came into the room. 

I followed in their footsteps, but 
when I reached the window I turned 
on the two—brother and sister—I was 
leaving.. The room seemed to be hum- 
ming still to the strains of the Sere- 
nade. If you will believe me, war be- 
came a sickening thing all at once. 

“Adieu!” said Mademoiselle. 

I took her hand in mine, and looked 
her in the eyes. There were tears in 
them, I swear. I raised those little 
pink fingers to my lips. 

“If Mademoiselle permits,” I said, 
with a choking voice, “‘Au revoir!’ 

Then I passed out, and we continued 
our journey through the night. 


“That is the story,” said the Gen- 
eral. “What do you make of it?’ 

“A trifle incomplete as it stands,” I 
said. I suppose that it was ‘continued in 
our next,’ so to speak. Yet I may tell 
you, that young man was no coward, 
and you behaved like men too, as the 
brave little Mademoiselle hinted.” 

“Why?” 

Suddenly from the corner of the gar- 
den, where a flight of steps led up in- 
to the theatre, a score of trumpeters 
appeared; and their shining trumpets 
rang to the immense chords of the 
world-embracing Walhalla motif—if 
you want to know! The effect was 
electrical. [I felt transported to an- 
other world, where meanness had no 
part, and all was heroic and yet 
natural. 

I stood up and turned to Excellenz. 
“Time to go in, I think.” 

“Ah, there is my gracious lady. . . .” 
He rose too, smiling. “But you have 
not answered my question.” 

The trumpets pealed again, distantly, 
as Madame came up to us. 
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has.” 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


Simplified Spelling. 





“No,” said I, “because the music 








And I bowed over her hand, as he 


presented me. ’ 
Cecil Barber. 





I have had one bout with the sim- 
plified spellers, and I am for another. 
Let me explain, for those who do not 
know, that they are a society of people 
who desire to reform the spelling of 
the English language by making rf 
consistent. They are not fools or 
cranks: there are many _ scholars 
among them-—Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray is the President, and the strings of 
letters indicating degrees after the 
names of the Vice-Presidents are cal- 
culated to strike terror into the heart 
of an unlettered person like myseif. 
But the academic mind moves in 
strange ways; and even the name of 
Dr. Ardrew Carnegie as a supporter 
of this movement does not wholly con- 
vince me that I am wrong in my dis- 
agreement with them. I hold in my 
hand a little book which the society 
has just issued; a very clever and well- 
written little treatise, humorous, per- 
suasive, lucid, full of apparent com- 
mon sense, in which the arguments in 
favor of spelling reform are clearly 
set forth. Unfortunately, at the end 
of the book is printed the ballad of 
“John Gilpin” as the reformers woula 
have us spell it; and I think that its 
appearance is calculated to throw back 
the half-converted reader into a state 
of unregenerate content with things as 
they are. Here are a few verses, to 
which I invite the reader’s close at- 
tention: 

He suun replied, “I du admier 

Of woomanciend but wun, 

And yu ar she, mi deerest deer, 

Thairfor it shall be dun.” 

s + s * & + 
John Gilpin cist hiz luving wief; 
Oerjoid woz he tu fiend 
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That, tho on plezher she woz bent, 


She had a fruugal miend. 
* ot > * 2 x 


So thre dorz of the shaiz woz staid 
Whair thai did aul get in; 

Sics preshus soelz, and aul agog 
To dash thru thic and thin. 


> x = . +. * 
Aa lucles speech, and buutles boest 
For which he paid ful deer; 
For, whiel he spaic, a braiing as 

Did sing moest loud and cleer. 

The plan is fairly obvious; it arises 
from that most dangerous thing, an 
attempt to be consistent. ‘This little 
volume is full of humorous exposures 
of the inconsistency of the English lan. 
guage—a quality which it shares with 
all human things that have grown and 
become endeared to us by the ac- 
cretion of years. It is quite true, of 
course, that the spelling of English is 
constantly changing, and that when it 
first began to be written by scholars 
many errors founded on inaccurate 
ideas of the derivation of words crept 
into it. But they did creep in; they 
were not cold-bloodedly drawn up and 
tabulated by a society. The language, 
with all its flaws and inconsistencies, 
contains in itself a record of the cen- 
turies of cultivation that evolved it; it 
is a history in itself; and I quite agree 
that if the views of this society were 
to find such general acceptance that 
our spelling should be, so to speak, 
reformed by Act of Parliament, that 
fact, too, would be part of the history 
of England—a very unhappy piece of 
history which would duly leave its scar 
on the language. Unhappy, because it 
would reveala tendency tochangethings 
by violence for the very sake of chang- 
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ing them; and to attempt to accomplish 
by force that which time and growth 
should accomplish, and to wrench one 
part of the expression of life out of 
harmony with the rest. But on ex- 
amining this poem I find that the con- 
sistency of the spelling is of the most 
doubtful and superficial description. 
Where, for example, is the consisten- 
cy in changing the spelling of the 
words full, woman, stooping, tu, fru- 
gal, and goose to ful, wooman, stuup- 
ing, tu, fruugal, and guus? On being 
pulled up by the line “Nou let us sing, 
long liv the Cing” I had great pause 
and consternation; and pondered long 
upon what it might be that was wrong 
with the honest consonant “k,” which 
can only have one sound, that one 
should substitute for it a consonant 
which necessarily has two. I turned 
back to find the explanation, and I 
read the following strange paragrapn: 
“The reasons for choosing ¢ rather 
than k for the representation of this 
sound are that c is easier to wnite, 
and looks better than k (komik, kake, 
kook, kolour, foks etc., are not attrac- 
tive); and that c is much more com- 
mon than k, especially at the begin- 
ning of words.” I think, with all res- 
pect to Professor Murray and Dr. An- 
drew Carnegie, that this is one of the 
silliest reasons that could be given; 
more than that, it delivers the simpli- 
fied spellers into my bands. For some 
time ago they made great fun of me 
because I said that language was a 
matter for the eye as well as for the 
ear; that one wrote a speech differently 
from an essay, and that the new spel- 
ling was ugly because it affronted the 
eye. They jeered at me for this, I 
say; but here they are in their little 
book saying that we must write “‘citen” 
for “kitten” because it looks better, 
that we must write “Cing” for “King” 
for the same reason. Now look back 
at the verses printed above and con- 
sider what you think of them from 
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that point of view. Is “woomanciend” 
really a pretty word, and is the line 
“Whot nyuez? whot nyuez? yuer tied- 
ingz tel!” really easier to write, to 
learn, or prettier to look at than the 
bad old way? 

Another argument, a more serious 
one, is that simplified spelling would 
save a great deal of time in a child's 
education; and the writers of this book 
put it down from a year and a half to 
two years of his school life. That is a 
very serious argument, which if it 
were true would go far to outweign 
other disadvantages of the system. 
But if, as they say, from a year and 
a haif to two years of a child’s life 
are spent in memorizing the spelling 
of English words, then ali I can suy 
is that it is the system of teaching 
English which wants reforming, and 
not its spelling. I know the kind of 
follies that were committed in my day 
in the attempt to teach me languages; 
but it is amazing to me to hear that 
the children in our elementary schools 
are taught English by memorizing the 
spelling of the words in the language. 
I can hardly believe it. Even the 
writing of a foreign language is best 
learnt by reading it; and the only 
natural way to learn to spell English 
is to read English, and become familiar 
with the look of the words. If that 
system is adopted one way of spelling 
is as good as another, except that thar 
way is best which is the most familiar 
and universal. There is no such thing 
as spelling by the light of nature; and 
a child will learn to recognize the pro- 
noun “whom” as quickly in that form 
as if it is presented to him as “huum.” 

But let us have another verse of 
Gilpin: 

Stop theef! Stop theef! A hiewaiman! 

Not wunoyv them woz myuet; 

And aul and eech that paast that wai 

Did join in the persyuet. 

And nou the turnpiec gaits again 

Flu oepen in short spais; 
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The toelmen thincing as befor 
That Gilpin ran a rais. 
There is one treasure discovered 

here, which shows that even when 

one is perversely pursuing the path of 
error one may stumble by chance on 
some good thing. This good thing 
is the word which describes the mental 
processes of the tollgatemen who, as 

Gilpin rode by, were “thincing.” This 

is a good word. To thince is to em- 

ploy a lighter, thinner, and more di- 

lute brew of the mind than thought; 

to think is to take trouble and do 
something hard, with an effort; to 
thince is to begin well, but give up the 
struggle and let it go at that; it is just 
what the “toelmen” did when Gilpin 
fled by with the “sics jentlemen and 

the poestboi.” It is a good word, and I 

thank this society for it. 

Nou let us sing, long liv the Cing 
And Gilpin, long liv he! 

And when he necst duth ried abraud, 
Mai I be thair tu se! 

But may I not be there to see the 
masterpieces of my language, which 
were written and spelled in the natural 
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and unconscious manner of their own 
time, twisted into the self-conscious 
ugliness of this whizzing, hiccoughing 
jargon. I will go on thincing about 
simplified spelling and turn it over in 
my mienti, but the more I thince, the 
more it stics in mi throet. One of the 
fallacies of the system lies in its at- 
tempt to explain away its strangeness 
by imagining how strange the present 
spelling would seem to anyone who 
had grown accustomed to “regularity 
and simplicity of spelling;’ and how 
odd we should think the man who 
proposed to spell tough and stuff, after 
and laughter, plough and cow, as we 
actually spell them. (How strange, 
also, to some naked man of the prim- 
eval world would seem a suit of clothes 
made by Poole, or indeed any clothes 
at all. So off with your clothes!) 
“Suppose,” they add, “you had been 
accustomed to -write ‘tho,’ would you 
not have thought the man mad who 
proposed to add ‘ugh’ to it?” Not so 
mad after all; for it is exactly the ex- 
pression I feel inclined to add to this 
version of “John Gilpin.” 

Filson Young. 
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Four-paws, the kitten from the farm, 
Is come to live with Betsey-Jane, 


Leaving the stack-yard for the warm 
Flower-compassed cottage in the lane, 
To wash his idle face and play 


Among chintz cushions all the day. 


Under the shadow of her hair 


He lies, who loves him nor desists 
To praise his whiskers and compare 

The tabby bracelets on his wrists,—- 
Omelet at lunch and milk at tea 


Suit Betsey-Jane, and so fares he. 


Happy beneath her golden hand 
He purrs contentedly, nor hears 
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His Mother mourning through the land, 
The old grey cat with tattered ears 

And humble tail and heavy paw 

Who brought him up among the straw. 


Never by day she ventures nigh, 
But when the dusk grows dim and deep 
And moths flit out of the strange sky 
And Betsey has been long asleep— 
Out of the dark she comes and brings 
Her dark maternal offerings;— 


Some field-mouse or a throstle caught 
Near netted fruit or in the corn, 
Or rat, for this her darling sought 
In the old barn where he was born; 
And ail lest on his dainty bed 
Four-paws were faint or under-fed. 


Only between the twilight hours 
Under the window-panes she walks 
Shrewdly among the scented flowers 
Nor snaps the soft nasturtium stalks, 
Uttering still her plaintive cries 
And Four-paws, from the house, replies, 


Leaps from his cushion to the floor, 
Down the brick passage scantly lit, 
Waits wailing at the outer door 
Till one arise and open it— 
Then from the swinging lantern’s light 
Runs to his Mother in the night. 
Punch. 





THE WAR AND THE DANGERS OF THE FUTURE. 


the victor makes the prospects of A 


The dangers of the European sit- 
uation are all in the future. There Is 
now happily little doubt that the war 
will be localized. The Powers will keep 
a ring and allow the Turks and the 


final settlement without war very 
much better. The time gained will eu- 
able the Powers to find out the exact 
nature of the problems which will arise 


Balkan League to fight the matter out. 
Not till the war is over will the diffi- 
culties, which may very possibly in- 
volve all Europe in disaster, become 
actively dangerous. This sounds rather 
cold comfort, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, the virtual certainty that the 
ring will be kept till it is seen who is 
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in the end, and to provide for their 
solution. Everything turns upon the 
demands of Austria-Hungary, or to 
put the matter more specifically, upon 
whether the irreducible demands of 
Austria-Hungary are of a kind which 
ean or can not be tolerated by Russia. 
If they are intolerable to Russia then 
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there will be no way of settling whose 
will is to prevail, that of Austria- 
Hungary or of Russia, but the old 
way—an appeal to the wltima ratio. 
If, however, Austria-Hungary can be 
induced to keep her demands within 
limits which do not appear absolutely 
impossible to Russia, all may be 
well. What is it that Austria- 
Hungary wants? Unfortunately this 
is a question very hard to answer, for 
Austria-Hungary has no clear or, at 
any rate, no positive policy. Therefore 
to satisfy her is exceedingly difficult. 
The nearest that one can get to a 
statement of Austria-Hungary’s policy 
is that she is determined that her roaa 
to Salonika and the Avgean shall not 
be barred by the growth of such up- 
start Powers as Servia, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. She. would be 
quite content to leave the Turks m 
Macedonia and at Salonika, and has no 
desire to precipitate her own march 
eastward; but in all her conflict of 
doubts and jealousies her one essential 
and unchangeable aspiration is not to 
be cut off from the Agean. Friends 
will call this wise forethought. Ene- 
mies will declare that it is the policy 
of the dog in the manger, the policy of 
“I do not want Salonika unless some- 
body else wants it, but then I want 
it so badly that I would rather set the 
whole of Europe in flames than be 
balked of my legitimate aspirations.” 

We shall not attempt to decide 
which of these views is the true one. 
All that it is necessary for us to say 
on the present occasion is that if war 
is to be avoided the solution reachet 
must not cut off Austria-Hungary’s 
hope of eventually reaching Salonika 
and the sea. Translated into geograph- 
ical terms, this means that the San- 
jak of Novi Bazar must in any case 
fall back into Austrian possession and 
occupation, and that a stretch of ter- 
ritory which shall include Salonika 


must either fall to Austria-Hungary 
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at once or, what in present circum- 
stances Austria-Hungary would prob- 
ably prefer, be left under some system 
of government which will not close 
the door to her. The territory in ques- 
tion, that is, must either be left as a 
State under the nominal protection of 
Turkey—left as a pear on the wail not 
yet ripe for gathering, but reserved 
for a particular gatherer—or else go 
straight to Austria. If the war ends 
as some people think it will end, 
though we are not to be counted among 
them, either in a Turkish victory or 
else in a game drawn in such a way 
that neither the Allies nor Turkey cau 
be declared the victor, a settlement on 
these lines, and so agreeable to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, will not be very difficult. 
If after, say, a years’ inconclusive war 
the Powers intervene they could easily 
arrange that the disputed provinces of 
Turkey should become autonomous 
States under a nominal Turkish suze- 
rainty, an arrangement which might 
postpone the final settlement for anoth- 
er ten or twelve years—until the Al- 
lies are strong enough to begin again, 
and the autonomous States break into 
rebellion against their Suzerain. If, on 
the other hand, the Allies after, say, 
a year’s fighting are able to do what 
the Russians did in 1878, bring the 
Turks to their knees, the difficulties, 
though much greater, need not prove 
insuperable. In that case it would, of 
course, be impossible for Austria-Hun- 
gary, whatever she may say now, and 
for the Powers who support her, to de- 
mand for her a return to the status quo 
unte. The most that they could do 
would be to insist that if Bulgaria gets 
a large part of Thrace, Greece pieces 
of Epirus and Thessaly, and Monte- 
negro a portion of Albania, either a 
Macedonian principality should be set 
up under Austrian protection which 
should include Salonika, or else that 
Austria-Hungary should at once take 
possession of the province in question, 
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as she did in the case of Bosnia ana 
Herzegovina. If anyone looks at the 
map he will see that the difficulty of 
such an arrangement is to give Aus- 
tria-Hungary her road to Salonika and 
the sea without putting an absolute 
negative on all Servian expansion. The 
difficulty in regard to Bulgaria is by no 
means so great. Bulgaria might easily 
be given all the country north of a 
line drawn from the mouth of the 
River Maritza through Mandra to Mid- 
ia on the Black Sea. On the west the 
new Bulgarian boundary might be the 
Struma. At the same time Servia 
might be given the south-eastern por- 
tion of the province of Kossovo. This 
would make “the road to the sea” 
province given to Austria-Hungary 
either in esse or in posse somewhat nar- 
row, but if Italy could be got to agree 
to Albania being placed under Aus- 
trian protection, which means, in fact, 
under Austrian military domination, 
this difficulty might be avoided. Thus 


while Servia, Montenegro, Greece, and 
Bulgaria would each get their piece, 
Austria-Hungary would be bribed to 
consent by having Salonika and virtual 
supremacy over a nominally indepen- 


dent Albania. As far as we are con- 
cerned we see no objection to such a 
proposal, though we can quite under- 
stand many people asking why the 
selfishness and shortsightedness of 
Austria-Hungary should be rewarded 
at the expense of the unfortunate 
Macedonians, who are most anxious 
not to be placed under her sway. The 
only answer we can give—unfor- 
tunately it is a very potent answer— 
is that Austria-Hungary has the power 
to enforce her demands, and that it is 
no good to tell an armed man that he 
is selfish and shortsighted. The pre- 
vious question, “Will he shoot?” is 
far more urgent and important than 
the moral invalidity of his claims to 
consideration. 

If we are right in supposing that 
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Austria-Hungary’s irreducible mini- 
mum will be such an arrangement as 
will ultimately give her Salonika and 
a part of the shores of the ADgean, we 
must next ask. Will it be possible for 
Russia to agree to such a solution? 
Remember that from Russia’s point of 
view it would mean that sbe must join 
in the coercion of the Slavonic States 
of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, 
and also of Greece, of which State she 
has always been the patron. To put 
it plainly, if the Powers who are only 
anxious not to have a row suggest 
this way of placating Austria-Hungary, 
what is to be their answer if the Rus- 
sians in effect say, “Where do we come 
in?’ or inquire whether the Powers 
really imagine that Russia is to sit by 
while Austrian selfishness is rewarded 
and Russian sacrifices left without the 
slightest acknowledgment? We admit 
the difficulty of answering this ques- 
tion in such a way as to render the 
reply acceptable not merely to the Gov- 
ernment of the Tsar, but to the Rus- 
sian people. In the rough sketch, how- 
ever, which we have made of a rear- 
rangement of the map of European 
Turkey it will be noticed that we are 
assuming that Constantinople and the 
piece of territory bounded on the north 
by the line from Midia on the Black 
Sea to the mouth of the Maritza on the 
/Hgean, and on the south by the Euro- 
pean side of the Dardanelles and of 
the Sea of Marmora, should remain in 
the hands of Turkey. Might it not be 
possible to say to Russia, “This re- 
mainder piece of Turkey in Europe, 
including Constantinople, shall be 
earmarked as to fall to Russia, if ana 
when circumstances make it impossible 
for the Turks to remain any longer in 
Europe, and they are obliged to be- 
rome a purely Asiatic Empire, or, 
again, if Austria goes to Salonica— 
whichever event shall first occur.” In 
that case the situation would be some- 
thing like this. Austria-Hungary 
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would not at once go to Salonika, 
though she would be placed in a po- 
sition to take it whenever she was 
ready and circumstances permitted. 
At the same time, Russia would not 
go to Constantinople, but she would 
feel that it was reserved for her and 
that she could claim her inheritance 
if ever the Austrians did descend to 
the Aigean. In this way the two 
great Powers most intimately con- 
cerned with the problem of the Near 
East would be satisfied, or at any rate 
would be enough satisfied not to fly at 
each other’s throat and force their 
Allies also to go to war. 

We shall be told, of course, that it 
would be most unnecessary and most 
dangerous to allow Russia not only 
to have Constantinople, but the Europ- 
ean side of the Dardanelles and of the 
Sea of Marmora. On the contrary, we 
think it would be most natural and 
most resonable and entirely consistent 
with the interests of Britain and also 
of the peace of the world to give Rus- 
sia, as the chief representative of the 
Eastern Church, the prestige which 
comes from the possession of 
Constantinople, and also the right to 
one side of the straits which give ac- 
cess to the Black Sea. The Black Sea 
for trade purposes is a Russian sea, 
and it has always appeared to us most 
reasonable that the Russians should 
desire and shouid obtain possession of 
the key of the door which leads into 
the Black Sea. Russia wants to secure 
her egress from the Black Sea, and 
ought ultimately to be given that right. 
Quite apart from this, it is very much 
to our interests to bring another 
Power into the Mediterranean, and a 
Power which will help to prevent the 
balance from inclining in a direction 
that may be hostile to this country. 

Critics will next assert that our ama- 
teur efforts at a rearrangement of the 
map of South-Eastern Europe are most 
ill-considered and most dangerous. 
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Frankly, we are not impressed by suc: 
criticism. We fully admit that our par- 
tition is of a purely tentative kind, and 
that there are a great many considera- 
tions, not only political but geographi- 
cal which. we appear to have ignored. 
We do not claim that our plan is in the 
least a final solution. All we have 
made is an attempt to think out some 
of the conditions of the problem. But 
it is to thinking-out of this kind that 
the statesmen of Europe must at once 
turn their attention if they are not to 
run the risk of being found barren of a 
policy if events should move more rap- 
idly than they now think likely in the 
Balkan Peninsula. We shall be told 
also, no doubt, that we are assuming a 
Turkish defeat and that there is no 
ground for such assumption, but very 
much the reverse. But even if we 
admit this, and also that if Turkey is 
successful the task of the Powers will 
for the moment apparently seem 
easier, there still remains a very strong 
case for looking ahead. If, however, 
Turkey is not successful, it is, as we 
have said, essential to have a Policy 
outlined which will satisfy Austria- 
Hungary without making Russia feel 
that, though she may dislike the idea of 
war, she must act or run the risk of 
having her aspirations for reaching the 
Mediterranean for ever negatived. At 
least we may say of our scheme that it 
is an attempt to find a modus vivendi be- 
tween Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
and, further, that the discovery of such 
a modus vivendi is the only way 
by which a European war can 
be avoided. We may have most 
rashly and altogether in the wrong way 
waded into the morass, but even if we 
have, that is not a reason for saying 
that nobody ought to try to find the 
right way through. Rather it is a 
reason for a more careful examination 
of the problem and for a more exact- 
ing search for a path which can be 
trodden in safety. 
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What we have written seems to de- 
mand a postscript in one paerticuiar. 
Suppose we are asked by our critics, as 
a final question, “Where dves Italy 
come in?’ What should be our reply? 
Though prima facie it may be said that 
Italy has got the enormous territories 
of Tripoli and Barka as her share of 
the Turkish Empire, the fact no doubt 
remains that Italy may find it very dif- 
ficult to bear seeing Albania set down 
as part of the Austro-Hungarian sphere 
of influence. We can only say that 
though we recognize the difficulty, it 
is one that Italy must, by the nature 
of things, settle alone with her Aus- 
trian ally. As long as Italy is in the 
Triple Alliance it would be an imper- 
tinence for any Power belonging to the 
group which is opposed to the Triple 
Alliance to attempt to interfere be- 
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tween her and her partners. We are 
bound to assume that Austria-Hungary 
and Germany will see to it that no 
Italian interests are injured in the final 
settlement of the Turkish problem. 
Though Britain is, and we trust always 
will be, a good friend to Italy, we have 
clearly no locus standi for specially 
championing Italian claims. We make 
no complaint against Italy for having 
refused to give us any right to regard 
her interests as our own, for we have 
always felt she alone could be the 
judge of where her interests lay, but 
this cannot alter the facts of the pres- 
ent European grouping, which are as 
we have stated. Possibly that group- 


ing will not prove permanent in the 
case of Italy. Meantime we must deal 
with things as they are, not as they 
may be or as we should like them to be. 





THE CRETAN PROBLEM. 


The first tangible result of the war 
is that Cretan deputies have been ad- 
mitted to the Greek Chamber: in 
other words, that the union of Crete 
and Greece has been proclaimed. And 
if the Powers are wise they will ac- 
quiesce in the accomplished fact— 
which of course may be either confirmed 
or reversed by the fortune of war— 
and for once in a while let human na- 
ture have its way. Diplomacy has 
never made a bigger hash of any ques- 
tion than it has of the problem of 
Crete. All its efforts have resolved 
themselves into a long and losing fight 
against the inevitable; and now that 
the inevitable has come, acceptance 
and submission are the only course 
that is not foredoomed to futility. The 
essential factors of the case may be 
easily stated. Crete has been under 
Turkish rule for something over two 
hundred and forty years. Its inhabi- 
tants are all Greeks—probably the 
purest Greek stock to be found in the 


Levant. Even the native converts to 
the Moslem faith, roughly speaking 
one-tenth of the population, some thirty 
thousand out of three hundred thou- 
sand, though they side with Turkey 
and regard themselves as Turks—Crete 
being one of the many spots on this 
inexplicable earth of ours where na- 
tionality is determined by religion—are 
really Greeks, and undistinguishable 
in race and language from their fellow- 
islanders. The Christian majority 
have never acquiesced in the Ottoman 
dominion. They have risen in desper- 
ate rebellion against it time and again. 
Their one political desire is union with 
Greece. They are a simple, tenacious, 
inflammable folk, with a sense of ra- 
cial nationality that has become at 
once an instinct, an ideal, and a dis- 
ease. Hellenism means more to them 
than anything else under the sun. It 
is one of those deep-seated, primitive, 
unreasoning passions that in the long 
run break through all the barriers and 
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artifices of diplomacy. The Cretans 
know that Greece is a chaos of fac- 
tion and corruption; that her finances 
are wholly disorganized, her army 
worthless, and her future precarious. 
They know that union with her en- 
tails conscription and heavy taxation. 
Nevertheless to be part of the Greek 
kingdom and under the Greek flag is 
the sum of all their hopes. ‘“Zeto He 
Enosis” (“Long live the Union”) is a 
cry that will always send the Cretan 
tumbling down from his mountains, 
rifle in hand. 

I remember some years ago reading 
an account of a chance gathering 
round a wayside inn in a remote Cre- 
tan village. The time was the early 
spring of 1898. Greece was defeated, 
passive, and impotent. The Powers 
had taken upon themselves to solve the 
Cretan problem and had declared in 
favor of autonomy. The villagers were 
discussing what it meant, chiefly with 
a young doctor who had been educated 
at Athens. “What is this thing, au- 
tonomy?” they asked him. “Oh,” he 
replied, “it’s a very good arrangement, 
though it isn’t union. It means that 
instead of sending our taxes to Athens, 
we shall spend them ourselves.” The 
greybeards of the place, all of them 
insurgents, pondered this definition 
without enthusiasm. At last one of 
them, with an inimitable smile of peas- 
ant cunning, exclaimed, “We'll find 
some way of sending our taxes to 
Athens secretly.” And the magnificent 
stupidity, the brainless idealism of that 
answer gives the measure of the in- 
eradicable hold upon Cretans of their 
longing for union with Greece. 

Greece, I need hardly say, recipro- 
cates that longing. To obtain Crete the 
Greeks have defied Europe and have 
fought Turkey, and are ready at this 
moment to do both again. They have 
won all but the final victory. Crete 
to-day is free in everything but the 
name. After the Greco-Turkish war of 
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1897 the Powers expelled the Turkish 
troops from the island and took over its 
administration themselves, garrisoning 
its forts and controlling its external af- 
fairs. Nothing to-day remains of 
Turkish authority except a single Cres- 
cent ensign floating side by side with 
the flags of Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Italy on an uninhabited 
rock in Suda Bay. There are no 
Turkish officials in the island. The 
Cretans pay no tribute to their pseudo- 
suzerain. For the past fourteen years 
they have been governed, with the 
sanction and under the supervision of 
the four Powers, first by a Prince of 
the Royal House of Greece, and 
then by an ex-Prime Minister of 
the kingdom. Greek is the official 
language; the legal code has been 
remodelled in accordance with the 
laws and procedure of the Hellenic 
courts; the Cretan flag is composed of 
the white and blue of Greece; the 
Cretan militia and gendarmerie are 
under Greek officers; the very post- 
age-stamps used by the islanders are 
those of Greece. Except that Crete, 
like Cyprus, still suffers financially 
from having once been a part of the 
Ottoman system, and cannot, for in- 
stance, alter its import dues without 
the assent of European bondholders, 
and except that one-tenth of its popu- 
lation is Mussulman, there is little or 
nothing to show that it had ever come 
under Turkish rule. 

But the slenderness of Ottoman au- 
thority does not prevent the Cretans 
from hating it, or the Turks from pas- 
sionately insisting on its retention. On 
every possible occasion nine Cretans 
out of ten hoist the Greek flag in pub- 
lic and in private, swear allegiance to 
the King of Greece, describe them- 
selves in the census as Hellenic sub- 
jects, and elect deputies to the Greek 
Chamber who are either interrupted 
on their jonrney to Athens by the war- 
ships of the Powers or whose admis- 
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sion to the Chamber is blocked by a 
threat of reoccupying the island. The 
first result of the downfall of the 
old régime in Turkey, and of the Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian coups that fol- 
lowed it, was that the Cretan Cham- 
ber voted immediate union with 
Greece. Under pressure from the 
Powers, and influenced too no doubt 
by the fierce anger and active prepa- 
rations of the Turks, Greece neither 
accepted the offer nor rejected it. 
Sooner than tolerate the annexation 
of Crete to the Hellenic kingdom, 
Mahmud Shevket is said to have de- 
clared in 1909 that he would march 
on Athens with two hundred thou- 
sand men. Whether he used the words 
or not, the sentiment was one that the 
preponderant opinion of ‘Turkey en- 
dorsed, and still endorses, with im- 
placable fervor. The Turks feel them- 
selves on strong ground. They declare 
that they have no wish or intention 
whatever to interfere with the present 
The Outlook. 
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autonomous condition of the island or 
to restore their vanished authority. 
They are content, they say, with the 
status quo. But they are decidedly 
not willing that the status quo should 
be altered to their own disadvantage 
and to the advantage of Greece. 
They have lost in the past four years 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; they have 
lost their last titular hold over Bul- 
garia; they have lost Tripoli; they 
cannot afford to lose Crete also. They 
feel that, so far as Greece is concerned, 
they have the upper hand. They have 
no doubt that they can conquer Greece 
as they conquered her fifteen years ago; 
and spurred on by the inevitable con- 
flict between Moslem and Christian 
in Crete itself, they will fling them- 
selves upon Thessaly whatever dangers 
threaten them from the north. But 
nothing in the end can stop the inex- 
orable march of “manifest destiny.” 
Do what the Powers, do what Turkey 
may, Crete will be Grecian. 


Sydney Brooks. 
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fhe War in the Near East has en- 
tered at length on the spectacwar 
phase. The puzzling delays, the efforts 
to draft, in moderate phraseology, 
what in effect were declarations of 
war, the repeated hints from the Bul- 
garian Premier that a hope of peace 
remained—aill these are now among 
the minor curiosities of diplomatic his- 
tory. It is probable that this meant 
only one thing—that mobilization and 
concentration are necessarily slow op- 
erations in poor agricultural countries, 
indifferently furnished with railways. 
While the armies assembled for their 
work, it seemed expedient to provide a 
curtain-raiser to the coming tragedy. 
Time has been gained, the decencies 
have been preserved, and if the Con- 
cert had possessed a common will or 


a capable leader, there was always the 
bare chance that war might have been 
averted. From first to last, we may 
doubt whether the Balkan League ever 
wavered in its purpose. It knew its 
hour, it knew its Europe, and it knew 
the Turks. They could not yield, 
Europe could not effectively intervene, 
and destiny has accomplished itself. 
In this spectacular phase which has 
now begun, the chief danger is that 
events may be remarkably interesting. 
If the other allies, with their greater 
masses of men, can emulate the 
dash and gallantry of Montenegro 
in her traditional réle of vanguard, 
there is a risk that the tedium 
of war will work none too soon upun 
the nerves of Europe. Boredom is 
commonly a good peacemaker, but the 
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alarming prospect is rather that events 
will be too exciting. Europe is forming 
a ring around the combatants, and her 
own anxieties have been appeased by 
the general resolve to “localize the con- 
flagration,” and to allow none of those 
territorial changes which commonly 
lead to continental feuds. These 
smooth formule, indeed, are not ac- 
cepted without a certain reserve. Fi- 
nance jhas already experienced one 
preliminary panic, and the impenetra- 
ble mystery which seems to conceal 
the real mind of Austria and Russia 
has produced a natural anxiety alike 
in Vienna and St. Petersburg. The 
worst of mysteries is that in which 
there is nothing whatever to conceal. 
We are inclined to suspect that the pol- 
icies of Count Berchtold and M. Saz- 
onoff are locked in a pair of Humbert 
safes. There is nothing at all inside 
them save the blank paper of suspicion 
and irresolution. Neither of these 
statesmen is a strong man, and the 
probability is that they have allowed 
Europe to drift into this complication, 
not at all because they are cherishing 
secret designs, or conducting unavow- 
able machinations, but solely because 
they are irresolute, nerveless, infertile 
in construction, and paralyzed by mu- 
tual doubts. There may be little pos- 
itive ill-will in the mind of Europe at 
the opening of this crisis. But there 
is an absence of good will which is at 
once a ground for alarm and a chal- 
lenge to effort. 

We have been allowed to know very 
little of the real mind of our own For- 
eign Office. It prefers to play a moda- 
est part; its influence has not made for 
energetic intervention; and in the few 
phrases which Sir Edward Grey has 
spoken to the House, the accent was 
mildly Turcophile. One could deduce 
little beyond the fatalistic resolve to 
keep a ring of safe neutrality around 
the combatants. For a watchword 
which really expresses the mind of the 
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country we must turn to the spirited 
reference to the war in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech of Saturday. He ex- 
pressed the hope that “whatever may 
be the issue of the conflict between the 
combatants, at any rate one result will 
ensue, and that is that the boundaries 
of freedom and good government will 
be extended.” Diplomacy may cling 
to its deadly formula of the status quo, 
but here is a motto which public opin- 
ion can make its own. It is not enough 
to hope it; we must resolve it. Be the 
war long or short, and whatever its 
issue on the field, the one intolerabie 
outcome would be that it should fal 
to end for ever the misgovernment of 
European Turkey. The Note which the 
Powers addressed to the members of 
the Balkan League was meaningless 
unless it intended to convey such an 
intention as this even before war was 
yet inevitable. The Powers failed to 
stop the war because they were agreed 
upon no scheme to extend the bound- 
aries of freedom and good government. 
The war will last until that scheme 1s 
found, and its continuance for so much 
as a day after a scheme was found 
would be a wanton and _intol- 
erable waste of human life. We be- 
lieve, for our part, that had a prom- 
ising scheme been ready, the Balkan 
League would have’ refrained from 
war; and, in the last resort, the navies 
of the Concert could with ease have 
prevented the Turks from prosecuting 
the war with any prospect of success, 
had they proved recalcitrant. For lack 
of an agreed scheme the war has come 
about, and until a scheme is found we 
fear it is destined to continue. 

, The limits of disagreement between 
the Powers, the League, and_ the 
Ottoman, Empire are not indefinitely 
wide. The Powers have promised u 
scheme on the Berlin basis, which is 
vaguely the early and unsatisfactory 
form of Cretan self-government. Tur- 
key has offered an amended version 
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of the same plausible futility. The 
League’s plan is alone precise and et- 
ficacious. It departs in some vital par- 
ticulars from this deplorable model, 
but the variations are not so large as 
to render it immoderate or unpractical. 
There is, indeed, only one point in it 
which really threatens Turkish sov- 
ereignty, and, with that possible ex- 
ception, we see no reason why the 
Powers should not have accepted it 
from the start. It begins by asking for 
“ethnic autonomy” in European Tur- 
key. The phrase is rather large and 
alarming, but it means, in fact, noth- 
ing which Turkey need refuse, and 
nothing to which the Concert is not 
already committed. European Turkey 
is divided at present into two Alban- 
ian and three Macedonian provinces 
(vilayets), with Thrace (Adrianople) 
and a metropolitan area round the cap- 
ital, which may be eliminated from the 
discussion. These areas follow no 
natural division, whether geographical 
or ethnographical. They were designed, 
as a matter of history, deliberately and 
consciously, to confound and confuse 
the various races in the hope of sowing 
divisions and promoting feuds. The 
League asks for a new demarcation 
of areas on racial lines, and this means, 
we suppose, the recognition of sep- 
arate Bulgarian, Servian, Greek, and 
Albanian provinces. Such a demar- 
cation was provided for in the Miirz- 
steg scheme of reforms, but never 
carried out, and presumably it was in- 
cluded once more in the recent Aus- 
trian formula of “decentralization.” 
So far, then, the League and the Pow- 
ers are agreed. Each province is to 
have a European Governor, Swiss or 
Belgian, with gendarmerie officers of 
the same nationality. That is the es- 
sence of the scheme and the sine qua 
non of any real reform. The Executive 
must be in impartial hands, free from 
the influences of Porte and Palace, and 
subject to no dictation from Young 
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Turk Committees or Military Leagues. 
A European Governor means, in a 
word, a man at the head of the aa- 
ministration who will appoint human 
and honest officials and break any 
functionary who tolerates massacres or 
dabbles in corruption. 

It is this security which any direct 
Turkish government has failed to give, 
and only a European head can guar- 
antee. Another clause stipulates for 
elective councils, without precisely de- 
fining their powers. The admission of 
Christians to ali offices is a principle 
which needs no discussion, and the de- 
mand for equality between the schools 
of the various nationalities and those 
of the central government will seem 
elementary and axiomatic to anyone 
acquainted with Turkish conditions. 
The clause prohibiting the artificial 
immigration of alien elements strikes 
at one of the worst of the Young Tur- 
kish abuses—their scheme for “plant- 
ing” Macedonia with an armed “gar- 
rison” of Moslem colonists. Two fur- 
ther articles emphasize the sincerity of 
the League’s profession that it does 
not desire to detach these provinces 
from the Empire. It asks for the pro- 
portional representation of their pop- 
ulation in the Ottoman Chamber—a 
guarantee that they will not only be 
physically within the Empire, but wil 
continue to share in its national life. 
It also proposes a mixed Moslem-Chris- 
tian Council established at the Porte to 
watch over the reforms, in associa- 
tion with the Ambassadors and the 
Ministers of the Balkan States. We 
are not sure that this Council would 
work well. But it is an organ of su- 
pervision vastly less destructive to the 
reality of Turkish independence than 
anything the Powers themselves would 
have been likely to impose. The one 
questionable article in this charter of 
reform is that which asks for the sep- 
aration of Christians from Moslems in 
the local militia, with a system of reg- 
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ional recruitment. There, it may be, 
appears the cloven hoof of territorial 
ambitions, and the Turks will doubtless 
argue that these local Christian rem- 
ments might at any moment follow the 
East Roumelian precedent by making a 
pronunciamiento for union with the 
Balkan States. But no diplomatist 
ever puts forward his real minimum 
before a war. Eliminate this article, 
and the scheme becomes at once mod- 
erate and eifective. No better basis 
for reform could be found, and public 
epinion in this country would du well 
tv demand that “the boundaries of 
freedom aad good-government” shall 
be extended on the lines of this most 
statesmanlike Balkan program. 

It is motive enough to work for such 
an end as this, that it will stop a war 
which must be bloody, and may be 
stained by every aggravation of mas- 
sacre and outrage. It is motive enough 
that it will end a racial tyranny which 
has poisoned the life of four races 
through a long procession of centu- 
ries, doomed to barbarism and stag- 
nation the seat of ancient civ- 
ilizations, and cursed with misery 
and poverty one of the fairest and 
richest regions of our European 
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home-land. But we in this coun- 
try bear a special burden of res- 
ponsibility. Our work it was that Ma- 
cedonia was thrust back under the Tur- 
kish harrow at the Congress of Berlin. 
Nor can we evade half the onus of the 
shattering of the Concert by the Anglo- 
German feud, which explains its im- 
potence in the present crisis. Italy has 
availed herself of the Balkan menace 
to extort from Turkey a surrender of 
Tripoli, on terms which might other- 
wise have cost her a war of many 
years. That mean adventure was a 
symptom of the European schism, and 
it has played its part in provoking the 
Balkan war. The whole record which 
precedes this war is a deplorable chron- 
icle of failure and omission. But under 
the stimulus of a crisis public opinion 
may revive. It can determine that the 
solution shall be dictated by the in- 
terests of the Balkan peoples alone. 
It can require of our diplomacy an ac- 
tive part in the creation of European 
unity. It can veto any intervention to 
rob these races of the fruits of their 
self-sacrifice. It can see to it that the 
boundaries of freedom and good gov- 
ernment shall be extended. 





A DREAM OF DISCOVERY. 


It is natural to man to dream of dis- 
covery. Since he has finished discov- 
ering the land and the sea he has be- 
gun to make discoveries in other re- 
gions. He knows now the planet upon 
which he lives; he is more attached to 
the earth than his forefathers were; he 
would like to discover some means 
which would make hirth live longer 
upon it. The thought of the elixir of 
life inspired the alchemists of old, 
and it haunts ordinary men of to-day. 
So far life has been but little prolonged 
since the time of David, and, in de- 
spair of stretching the allotted span, 


men turn their attention to the possi- 
bility of pressing into it a greater bulk 
of experience; never was life so dear. 
Already we are beginning to sigh over 
the time lost in sleep, and even boys 
at school break down because they are 
kept short of it. It is a remarkable 
fact that great men seem to require 
less sleep than is necessary to the com- 
mon herd. They have in a measure 
got command of sleep; they can do 
with little, and can take that little at 
will. We all envy and would like to 
imitate them. The great manufactur- 
ers cheat Nature’s decree by turning 
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night into day. They work their men 
by double shifts. Their fires are not 
quenched by night. 

Science has found means of induc- 
ing sleep. Any man can now be 
thrown into a trance so deep that he 
will be unconscious of the most excru- 
ciating pain which the torturer could 
devise. Would it be so much more 
wonderful if sleep, instead of being in- 
duced, could be banished—if some drug 
could be found which would do for 
the human frame what sleep does, and 
do it without unconsciousness or cessa- 
tion of energy? The effect would be 
the prolongation of life by perhaps a 
third. It would be the greatest dis- 
covery that ever was made—a gift of 
twenty years—but what fearful chaos 
it would cause for the first year or so 
after the drug became cheap! It 
would be popular at once, not because 
sleep is not delightful, but because the 
men who could do without it would 
make so much money. The rich people 
who regulate their lives upon the the- 
ory that time is money would double 
their fortunes, and the poor, who are 
beginning to think that the power to 
work represents money, every hour 
having its equivalent in coin, would 
awake to the hope of double wages. 
Absence of sunlight would, of course, 
_ complicate agriculture and the outdoor 
trades, yet powerful electric lamps 
might light the path of the plough as 
successfully as they light the path of 
the motor-car. Would it be possible 
to drive a straight furrow? We do not 
know. 

On the other hand, it is not likely 
that a substitute for sleep would prove 
also a substitute for food. There is a 
sense in which the price of food would 
be doubled, because two dinners a day 
would become necessary. We can well 
imagine the outcry and the arguments 
which would complicate the servant 
question! Not only would employers 
be asked to pay threepences and lick 
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stamps on a Saturday morning, they 
would have also to serve out a suffi- 
ciency of tabloids containing the new 
drug, and the manufacture of “sleep- 
ettes,” or “sweet restorers,” or what- 
ever they might be called, would be- 
come one of the staple industries of the 
country. The out-of-work question 
would, we fear, be still further compli- 
cated. Probably the law would have 
to forbid the sale of all substitutes for 
sleep to all masterless men. The 
State could hardly undertake to provide 
paupers with twice the food now re- 
quired. The education question would 
be even more difficult than it is at pres- 
ent, the feeding of school children 
would indeed burden the rates, and the 
children of parents who insisted upon 
the permission of natural sleep would 
not win scholarships. But all the world 
is not enamored of work; even money 
will not induce some men and some 
women to put either their brains or 
their backs into their tasks. Play 
would be as ceaseless as work. There 
would be no rest from the racket of 
amusement. Satan’s idle “hands” 
would be carrying out his behests with 
double efficiency. The pressure 
would be increased on all sides for 
good and evil. 

What view would the moralists take 
of the new discovery? When chloro- 
form was first to be had there were a 
few old-fashioned patients who thought 
it their duty to suffer as much as they 
could. In the same way we believe 
that a few natural conservatives would 
be found to maintain that 'the old way 
of losing eight hours out of the twenty- 
four was the best. These, however, 
would, we are sure, be soon ridiculed 
into silence. Sermons would soon be 
preached upon the sinful waste of time 
indulged in by the scum and the froth 
of society, by the drones of the world; 
only the “poverty-stricken” man and 
the lazy wastrel would dare to close 
their eyes. No doubt new doctors 
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would arise with a “natural sleep-cure,” 
but fashionable cures last only three 
weeks, as a rule. What a horrible, 
noisy world it would be—a nightmare 
for a New Yorker! 

Will the strong tendency for intro- 
spection which exists to-day result in 
any great discovery? It seems at 
first hardly likely. The human heart 
has been not only explained, but ex- 
ploited, with such complete thorough- 
ness of late. Something more might be 
learned about that heart in the past, 
at least, if we could only find some 
more diaries. Suppose that each gen- 
eration since the Roman period had 
produced a Pepys. In the libraries of 
the world there are still discoveries to 
be made. But “discoveries” in litera- 
ture must remain tame indeed in face 
of the possible discoveries of. science. 
Now that what is usually called science 
and psychology seem to be friends, 
there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen. Doctors set us dreaming by 
talking about the “sympathetic system” 
of nerves, and by hesitating to dismiss 
the theory that hypnotism may yet 
prove the powerful ally of medicine. 
Almost all dreamers whose lot it has 
been to watch pain have found them- 
selves wondering if any method will 
ever be discovered by which pain can 
be transferred—by mutual agreement. 
Would there be much vicarious suffer- 
ing? As yet human nature has been 
spared the test. Not long ago there 
lived at Cambridge a charming old 
Quaker lady who was as frank as she 
was calm. When her friends confided 
their troubles to her she would say, 
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“My dear, I am so sorry. There is 
nothing I wouldn’t do to ease your 
distress—except take it.” The present 
writer was told by a man who had suf- 
fered from terribly acute headache that 
he liked, when the pain was worst, to 
have his dog with him, “because he 
looked as though he would take it.” It 
would be a dreadful discovery, the one 
we are thinking of; yet it is one which 
most people would have made at some 
period of their lives could wishing have 
made it. 

The drug of which doctors dream 
in their less responsible moments which 
shall destroy all disease is one much 
more likely to be discovered than one 
which might transfer pain. Such a 
discovery could be productive of noth- 
ing but good, one would think. The 
only doubt which suggests itself comes 
in when we ask the question: Is old age 
a disease? If it is, and we could de- 
stroy disease, we should have made 
death dependent on accident, and in do- 
ing so we should probably destroy the 
energies of the world which goes for- 
ward by means of risk. Who but a 
suicide would risk death here and now 
if it were not a certainty pretty soon? 
Extremes meet. It is the certainty 
that within his own realm of time and 
space the last enemy must triumph in 
the end, which gives us courage to face 
him sooner than we must. Give us 
once a chance to avoid him altogether, 
and we could not face him for any 
gain. If no one died except by acci- 
dent, a degenerating world would live 
—and at last, we suppose, die—‘“by act 
of God,” in cotton-wool. 





DIFFERENT DOG-DAYS. 


If dead dogs—by which I mean our 
perished but lately cherished pets— 
were buried in strata, then a future 
geologist, discovering them, might as- 


sign the remains with perfect confi- 
dence to certain eras. He would find 
—I am speaking of epochs within my 
own memory merely, say, roughly, 
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half a century—the earliest layer to 
be formed in very large measure of 
the bones of the fox-terrier. These, 
without the smallest doubt, were the 
dogs in fashion about fifty, and well up 
to forty, years ago. Following this 
came the dachshund era. That was 
before we had such searching suspi- 
cions of Germany. About the time that 
I was at Oxford no self-respecting per- 
son could exist without a dachshund, 
and I remember Mr. Weatherly, 
the song-writer, going about in the 
parks with—I think it was—thirteen 
of them. They seemed trained to walk 
in Indian file, so that his tail of dogs 
appeared unending. Often the leader 
would be round one corner of a walk 
before the tail of the procession 
rounded the preceding corner. They 
reminded one of nothing so much as 
the processional caterpillars which 
walk over the sands under the pines in 
the Dune country of Southern France, 
and sting you horribly with their hairs 
if they touch you. My personal ac- 
quaintance with the dachshunds hap- 
pened several years before they be- 
came the fashionable dogs, for we 
were zealous followers of the gentle 
art of badger digging in Devonshire, 
where my home was, and specially im- 
ported two of these little hounds— 
is it necessary to say that their Ger- 
man name means, being translated, 
“badger hounds?’—to see whether they 
could be of any use to us. But our 
idea of a badger hunt was to send a 
dog up to the badger underground, to 
keep the brock occupied in a “butt- 
hole’—that is to say, a owl de sac in 
the ramifications of the great bury— 
while we digged across that particular 
tunnel and so cut him off from access 
to his many galleries and mansions; 
after which we could dig straight up 
to him at leisure. It appeared that 
the German way was different, for 
though these little dogs were admirable 
for nosing out a scent, and following it 
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across a country, they would not go to 
ground and tackle a badger in the 
dark at any price. But they were jolly 
little dogs, and we kept them for the 
sake of their general qualities; but 
not for badger-hunting as we under- 
stood it. After all, we were asking 
them to do something which was not, 
as the servants say, “their place.” It 
is not the business of any creature of 
the hound family—and these are really 
little hounds; look at their ears, if you 
doubt it—to go to ground after his 
quarry. That is the job of the “terrier” 
—the “earth-dog.” 

The next stratum of dog-bone deposit 
that our geologist would light upon 
must assuredly be compounded most 
largely of collie bones, collies succeed- 
ing dachshunds as the dogs of fashion; 
and it was a change much for the 
worse, except for a few owners whose 
lives were probably prolonged by the 
necessity of taking the collies out for a 
run. But for the collie himself there is 
no doubt there was reason to bemoan 
the fashion which led to his importa- 
tion to cities, to walk behind beautiful 
ladies in the street, and lie on very soft 
cushions and do all kinds of luxurious 
things that did not at all agree with 
him or accord with the instinct inher- 
ited from forebears who were wont 
to scour day-long over Highlands in 
charge of sheep. The collie is a lovely 
creature, but, again, it was not “his 
place” thus to be pent up within the 
walls of streets and houses. He is 
essentially, by inheritance, a dog of the 
open and the wild; and he is a big, 
fast dog, unable to exercise himself as 
a dachshund could and would, in a 
little room—rather too big and too 
bushy-tailed for a small house, having a 
humorous and smiling way of brushing 
off all the objects of vertu from a small 
table at one tail-sweep. But he was 
intelligent as well as beautiful—and as 
for that charge of treachery of temper 
brought against him—well, whose tem- 
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per, under these circumstances, and 
with that provocation, would not be 
uncertain? Let that human who has 
never known what it is to have “a 
liver” cast a stone at this poor collie, 
but at no other. It would seem that 
something of the truth it manifested— 
namely, that the dogs of long legs and 
very active habits are not best suited to 
be the household pets of a modern race 
of people residing largely within doors 
—began to reveal itself before the cult 
of the collie had run its few years; 
for, succeeding the collie stratum, we 
find the next to be again of the short- 
legged dog. The charms were recog- 
nized of the canine graces and char- 
acter embodied in what was most 
commonly known as the “Aberdeen ter- 
rier.” It is true that any member of 
the Terrier Club, or any such institu- 
tion of the learned in the names of dog 
varieties, went nearly crazy with fury 
when he heard these little, pep- 
pery dogs thus spoken of. The wrath 
always seemed a little out of propor- 
tion with its cause, but, perhaps, lead- 
ing men in the terrier world had been 
furiously raging together over some 
controversy about the name. These 
be mysteries into which it does not 
behoove those without the pale to peer 
too curiously. In any case, and under 
either name—the learned people said 
they were to be called Scotch terriers, 
and there was a small variant of their 
kind which were denominated Cairn 
terriers, because their original use was 
supposed to be to hunt otters and foxes 
out of stony débris of the mountains— 
whether broadly Scotch or more locally 
Aberdeen, they were jolly little people, 
very game, and very affectionate; and 
they did no tail-sweepings of china or- 
naments off tables. They were small 
enough to be pets in a small house. 
They had and they have many 
virtues. 

We may speak of the so-called “‘Ab- 
erdeen” as a dog of the present fash- 


ion, for his cult persists. We see him 
still in his legions in the London 
Streets, and he is especially the guar- 
dian of nursery-maids, trundling per- 
ambulators, and of children of age to 
perambulate by themselves in the 
parks. There is also the white variety 
of the kind, commonly called the West 
Highlander—sometimes the Poltalloch 
terrier—the latter from the place which 
is deemed that of its origin. These are 
pleasant small companions too, very 
little different in character or quality, 
so far as I know them, from those 
of the more usual color, which has 
the merit of being a better wearing 
color in the London dirt. All these per- 
sist, but still their cult is being threat- 
ened by invasion of a strange dog 
from the East—it is really a canine 
version of the Yellow Peril—the Pe- 
kingese. It is not necessary to be 
very aged to be able to look back on 
a day when there was not a dog of 
the kind known in England, nor in 
Europe, nor indeed out of China, and I 
am not absolutely sure that there was 
such a one anywhere out of the Forbid- 
den City itself, for just about the first 
of its breed were brought to England 
by Lord John Hay after the first sack 
and the first violation by Western 
hands of the primzeval sanctity of the 
Summer Palace. Whether there is truth 
in a tradition told of a kinship of these 
dogs with the spaniels of King Charles 
I do not know. They have their like- 
nesses. But these little dogs from 
China are fiery people; they have 
hardly the spaniel docility; or else 
it is a docility modified by genera- 
tions of friendship with a fierce hu- 
man type. If we come to that, it is 
true that the Spaniard of the day in 
which he gave us the Espagnol—the 
spaniel—was a fiery don too. So per- 
haps modern civilization has softened 
the canine manners of the breed. The 
Chinese dogs, however, are veritable 
little lions in spirit, as their leonine 

















aspect suggests. They go along in the 
crowds of London with tails arched 
over back, head thrown up, looking the 
world boldly in the face, as if they 
expected to strike terror into it. It 
is a fine attitude for a small person to 
assume. They are coming into fashion 
so numerously that when the stratum 
of the Scotch or the Aberdonian ter- 
riers has been completed it is certainly 
they that will be superimposed. They 
evidently are the dogs of the fashion 
that is almost here: they are fighting 
the others out of popular estimation. 
They have arrived, but are constantly 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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arriving in greater force. Of course, 
the strata are not exclusive. With the 
bones of those kinds which most 
largely compose it will be found, here 
and there, others running through them 
all—poodles, dandies, chows, bull-dogs 
—all canine kinds that the wit and 
fancy of man have invented, some of 
an ugliness that is surprising, but all 
with their merits and all with their 
own loving friends who know and ap- 
preciate them. Of dogs, no less than 
dinners, may it not be truly said that 
none is bad, though some be better 
than others? 
Horace Hutchinson. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The title of James Allen’s new book, 
“Light on Life’s Difficulties,” (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) sets its purpose forth 
most fully. Mr. Allen has long been 
recognized as a leading writer among 
the disciples of the New Thought cult 
and brings that strangely compounded 
philosophy, half-oriental, half-Greex, 
to uct «s a candle flame in the “black 
rooms” of life. He finds his summum 
bonum in a rather Stoical phrase and 
then warms that phrase up with a 
gentle glow of idealized Buddhism, 
stating his conclusion thus: “If, then, 
the seeker can find no refuge in pleus- 
ure, in success, in health, in friends, in 
Scripture, in the teacher, or in soli- 
tude * * * * * let him take refuge in 
righteousness; let him fly to the sanc- 
tuary of a purified heart.” This philos- 
ophy, a theory of utter self-control, he 
propounds in twenty-three brief and 
delightful essays. 


“With the Indians in the Rockies,” 
by James Willard Schulz (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company), is a sort of mod- 
ern Robinson Crusoe. It imparts 
an immense amount of useful and de- 





sirable knowledge, well-seasoned with 
excitement, and will hold the young 
reader, undoubtedly, to the end. Two 
boys, a white lad and an Indian, are 
separated from a hunting party, seized, 
stripped of everything but their cloth- 
ing by hostile warriors, and forced 
to start out by themselves in the Rocky 
Mountain foothills for the winter. 
How they make knives, bows, a house, 
and clothing, and provide food, is all 
told graphically with expert details. 
No boy intending to be lost in the wil- 
derness should fail to take this Be- 
deker along. There is an exciting cli- 
max when, on the way home, the sav- 
ages capture the valuable skins trapped 
by the lads and the lads capture them 
back with seven horses in addition. 


A book in praise of women by H. Ad- 
dington Bruce is called “Woman in 
the Making of America” (Little, Brown 
and Co.). Mr. Bruce gallantly votes all 
American women charming, calling De 
Tocqueville to witness that they are 
“superior” to all others everywhere. 
After a chapter: on the respect shown 
them in the home, he takes up the 
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women of the founding, the Colonial 
belles, the women of the Revolution, of 
the westward movement, of the slav- 
ery-struggle, in the Civil War, of To- 
day. He illustrates the points he 
makes by the biographies of famous 
women in every epoch, telling over 
again many ten-times told tales—like 
that of Hannah Duston—and adding 
others more novel—like that of Mrs. 
Duston’s Western disciple, Hannah 
Dennis. Old or new, all gain a fresh 
charm from Mr. Bruce’s delightful 
touch of humor and pathos. 


A group of men, in the city where 
he preaches, asked Rev. Charles Allen 
Dinsmore to speak to them for six 
consecutive Monday evenings on mod- 
ern religion and Mr. Dinsmore, writing 
out these talks, has gathered them 
into a book “New Light on the Old 
Truth” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). The lec- 
tures are practical and addressed to 
business men, not theologians; the 
author seeks to preserve rather than to 
destroy, and to interpret ancient creeds 
in the light of modern knowledge. He 
traces briefly the history of faith; finds 
his ultimate ground for faith in the 
Bible and the long experience of the 
Church; studies the Bible as “the record 
of an inspired race;” the person of Jesus 
“the head of humanity, his spirit our 
loftiest symbol of the divine.” He 
will not attempt “to prove his sep- 
arateness from humanity.” In ail 
other controversial points he shows a 
leaning towards the rational, and the 
practical. 


The Columbia University Press pub- 
lishes “Classical Papers of Mortimer 
Lamson Earle.” Prof, Earle died in 
1905 at forty, and left behind a repu- 
tation for thorough and brilliant schol- 
arship. An interesting introduction 
telling of his work is written by Prof. 
S. G. Ashmore, an intimate friend. 
The papers have all been printed in 


Jearned magazines and are, as a rule, 
too scholarly for the general public; in- 
deed one is written in Latin, and all 
abound in quotations from classic 
authors. The subjects range from crit- 
ical notes on Sophocles and annotations 
for Plato to poems, in the Greek spirit, 
and a most delightful and enthusiastic 
paper on a Sikonian statue, found by 
Prof. Earle, attributed by him to Teisi- 
krates at about 240 B. C., and called a 
Dionysos. The reasoning is a trifle 
biased by the zeal of the discoverer, 
but Prof. Earle refrains from saying 
that it is conclusive, as a good schol- 
ar should. The volume will be wei- 
comed as a worthy tribute to a bril- 
liant man gone with his work half- 
done. 


It is almost impossible to do justice 
to such a book as “ A Brief History of 
Modern Philosophy” by Dr. Harold 
H6ffding, translated by Charles Finley 
Sanders; for the field is too broad, the 
book too compact. The learned Doc- 
tor begins with Montaigne and Macht- 
avelli but, after touching every man 
down the ages who has a name at all 
well-known, reaches Nietsche, Eucken, 
and William James. He bases all his 
ideas on the psychological problem 
first—the inquiry concerning the 
essential attributes of psychic life: 
then on the problem of knowledge— 
the limits within which our 
thought processes are valid: then on 
the problem of evajluation—the 
validity of judgments pertaining to 
human conduct and social institutions. 
While orienting all the multitude. of 
men he studies, he still preserves the 
impartia] attitude of the historian and 
ventures his own opinion but seldom. 
However he warms up to something 
like praise and assent when he reaches 
our own Prof. James. He.feels in him 
“fervor and an energy” foreign to 
many of the thinkers he has epit- 
omized. The Macmillan Co. 








